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Franzen, Madrid 
This little orphan is the elder son of the King of Spain’s sister, the Princess of Asturias, who died amid so much sadness on Oc 
been Queen of Spain for a few months between the death of her father and the birth of her brother, the present King, She es ublic sympathy by marrying (in 
igor) Prince Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta, one of the claimants for the Spanish throne. There seems to be some doubt in Spain as to whether the heir 
presumptive of the King is the dead Princess's son, who is illustrated here, or hcr sister, the Princess Maria Theresa, who is betrothed to Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria 


: 


A LITTLE BOY WHO MAY BE KING OF SPAIN—ALFONSO MARIA, PRINCE OF ASTURIAS 


17. The Princess herself had 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8.15, 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 
| ONE N HIPPODROME. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


pee eRe 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


BY 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
TO 
SCOTLAND, 

NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, 
MIDLAND EASTERN COUNTIES, 
Cece: 


For full particulars see Programmes to be obtained at the Company's Stations, 
Town Offices, and Agencies. 


and 


OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. 


THE BEST ROUTE FOR 
Comfortable Travel and Picturesque Scenery. 


TH MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY WILL 
EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS, 
With bookings from City, Greenwich, and Woolwich Stat ons, 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
MIDLAND COUNTIES, DERBYSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, THE LAKE 
DISTRICT, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RUN 


PROGRAMMES containing particulars may be had on application to Mr. G. ArNotp, 
District Superintendent, St. Pancras Station; Messrs. THos. Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, and branch offices; or to any MIDLAND STATIONMASTER or AGENT in the 
London District. 


Derby, December 1904. 


JOHN MATHIESON, 
General Manager. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. 


A. B. C. PROGRAMME OF EXCURSION ARRANGEMENTS 


from London (Marylebone), Woolwich, Greenwich, and Metropolitan 
STATIONS TO THE MIDLANDS, NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
and Scotland can be obtained free on application at Marylebone 
STATION OR COMPANY’S TOWN OFFICES AND AGENCIES. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 


THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


ENTITLED 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 
May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gola, with Gold Mount, 
size over all, 28 in. by 22 in., for 7/G, Carriage forward. Intending 


purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 1,6 should be enclosed. 


FREUE: 


The Best (els, 
Week| 
SPHERE. | newspaper, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17th, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
THE SINKING OF THE PORT ARTHUR FLEET. 


RUSSIA’S LATEST NAVAL DISASTER IS FULLY DESCRIBED 
AND ELUCIDATED BY SPECIALLY DRAWN DIAGRAMS. 
THE PIERCING OF THE FORTRESS CIRCLE 
IS ALSO FULLY DEALT WITH. 


The Siege Methods of the Japanese are specially described in a manner 
which has hitherto not been attempted. 


THE CHRISTENING OF THE ITALIAN HEIR. 
SPECIALLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE SPHERE’S ARTIST 
AT THE BRILLIANT CEREMONY. 
THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE, THE SLAB RE 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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the flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


The Man in the Sealed Glass Bottle.—The Crystal Palace 
Theatre of Varieties at Leipzig is attracting much attention on account 
of Papuss, its latest novelty. 
Papuss is a South American 
by birth who by sheer 
strength of will, or ‘“auto- 
suggestion,” can live on air 
for eight days and nights in 
a glasscase. Whatis known 
of his experiment creates 
astonishment. At first he lay 
for a week in a glass case 
like the snow maiden in the 
fairy tale, then he existed 
on compressed a r under water 
in a peculiarly constructed 
submarine boat, until at last 
he came to his present form 
of eight-day incarceration in 
the original six-sided bottle- 
shaped glass house into which 
he stepped in Leipzig. This 
receptacle allows only the 
smallest movement on _ the 
part of the hunger artist inside 
the glass cage. Papuss has 
no comforts to mitigate the 
peculiar character of his ex- 
periment. He presents a 
mummified appearance stand- 
ing all day in the narrow 
glass space in which he can 
make only the slightest turn- 
ing movement. At night a 
horizontal position is allowed. 
The demonstration of this 
new hunger man differs con- 
siderably from that of the 
Italians, Merlatti and Succi, 
and Dr. Henry Tanner, the 
American, who retained their 
liberty. 


THE MAN IN THE SEALED GLASS 
BOTTLE 


A Weird Experiment.—On November 28 Papuss declared in 
front of a row of medical authorities in Leipzig, at the end of the 
variety entertainment at the Crystal Palace Theatre, that he was 
willing to be sealed up in the glass cage. After undergoing the 
special treatment in which lies his secret his body and limbs were 
tightly bound in wide linen and flannel bandaxes in order to produce 
a diminution in the circulation of the blood and to meet the real 
and lasting feeling of cramp consequent on the mummified standing 
and lying. Papuss, who seeks to break the monotony of his im- 
prisonment in some measure with cigarette-smoking, is under strong 
control. Not only is his glass case tied up with cords and sealed 
but it is watched day and night to render deception impossible. 


The Cost of Golf.—That golf is the most fascinating 
game in the world most women know by this; that it is 
also the most expensive may be interesting news to some of 
them. According to the statistics in an American newspaper 
it would appear that no less than £10,000,000 is yearly spent 
on the invigorating pursuit. To begin with there are 879 golf 
clubs in England, 769 in the United States, 632 in canny 
Scotland, 134 in Ireland, 43 in Wales, and 263 in different parts 
of the Continent. There are, all told, probably no fewer than 
3,000 organisations devoted to golf-playing. These clubs, 
counting their grounds, buildings, and preliminary expenses, 
represent a permanent investment of £8,000,000 or 
£10,000,000, and comparatively few of them can be run at a 
yearly expense of less than £1,000, The average membership 
is about 200, and the average yearly subscriptions of these 
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600,000 golf-players amounts to nearly £5,000,000. Each of the 
players is equipped with an outfit that costs on an average.about 
245, and the yearly purchase of golf clubs ali over the world amounts 
to several thousand pounds. : 


An Imperial Christmas Box.—Count Szecsen, the Austrian 
ambassador at the Vatican, was received in private audience last 
week by Pius X., to whom he presented an autograph letter from 
the Emperor Francis Joseph accompanying the gift of 500 bottles of 
famous Imperial Tokay. It has long been the custom of the Austrian 
Emperor to supply the Pope with this famous table wine, and in his 
letter to Pius X. he calls the Holy Father’s attention to the fact that 
perhaps the daily use of a little of the beverage enabled his prede- 
cessor to enjoy such a long pontificate. The letter ends by wishing 
Pius X. a reign of many years, and was received by his Holiness 
with evidence of much pleasure and gratification. 


Love-lorn Princes.—Sicily appears to be the unhappy hunting 
ground of love-lorn royalty just at present. The Grand Duke Cyril 
has gone there to get over his heartache for his fascinating cousin, 
now known as Princess Melita of Saxe-Coburg. Neither the recent 
birth of the Czarewitch—which puts the Grand Duke well out of the 
chance of succession—nor his heroic conduct or miraculous escape 
at the destruction of the Petropfavlovsk has induced the Czar to 
withdraw his opposition to the marriage. Once again it- appears to 
be a case of cherchez la femme; the Czaritza is said to have abso- 
lutely refused ever to receive her brother’s divorced wife, and other 
august relatives are supposed to be equally opposed to the union. 
In Vienna the inevitable mésad/iance in the royal house is again on 
the apis ; this time it is the Archduke Ferdinand Carl who has been 
ordered six months’ travel to get over an unhappy attachment for the 
handsome daughter of a minor court official. He, too, is trying the 
cure at Palermo. 


A Good Gigarette.—I have been inundated with compliments 
on the interesting Christmas Present Supplement that I gave in the 
last number of THE TATLER. I regret that there was one mistake 
in it. The excellent State Express cigarettes, a pleasant Vir- 
ginian cigarette that it is a joy to smoke, should have been described 
as 3s. 6d. for fifty and rs. rod. for twenty-five instead of Is. rod. 
for fifty. These Astoria cigarettes are manufactured by the Ardath 
Tobacco Company of 44, Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


Municipal Politics.—There was a curious result at the municipal 
election for the borough of Marlborough. The senior master of 
Marlborough College (recently retired) was displaced, in favour of 
the runner of the college ‘‘tuck shop.” The music master of the 
college ran neck and neck with the 
chimney sweep, and succeeded in beating 
him only by one vote. 


MRS. NAPIER AT THE WHEEL OF “NAPIER MINOR” 


Mrs. Napier is the wife of Mr. Napier, the builder of Napier Minor 
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From Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Brown Fairy Book” (Longmans) 


A Good Christmas Book. a 
—One of the best Christmas '@HR 
books of the year is Zhe 1 PANS 
Brown Fairy Book, edited uP 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. It is 
full of stories, many of which 
I have not heard before, but 
they are all charmingly told. 

I give two illustrations here, | 
one of them called “ Father | 
Grumbler.” Father Grumbler 
received by _ preternatural 
agency all kinds of gifts, in- 
cluding a cock which let fall 2), 
diamonds, a basket which | =o 
gave him all that he wanted 
to eat, and also a bag witha 
magic switch; but Father 
Grumbler was none the better 
for his treasures as the readers 
of the story: will see. The 
illustrations are excellent ; they are the work of H. J. Ford, a brother 
of the well-known cricketer. 


ae 


A Good Game.—The great game of the moment is called “ Pit.” 
It is played with a 2s. box of cards and is sold by Parker Bros. 
of 11, Lovell Court, Patcrnoster Row. The game is based on the 
exciting scenes on the American Corn Exchange, usually styled the 
“Wheat Pit,’ and you obtain by trading all the nine cards of any 
one kind. 


The Code of Honour of Journalists.—The Lord Chief Justice 
remarked the other day that “ journalists had not the same code of 
honour as other people.” Well, what about lawyers? The journa- 
listic profession has not given eight convicts in one year to the 
State, and I believe that this distinction may be claimed for the 
solicitors. 

Home for Christmas.—If “home” is anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the London and South-Western Railway a post card to 
Mr. Henry Holmes, superintendent of the line, Waterloo Station, 
S.E., or a call at any of the company’s London offices and agencies 
for a copy of the Christmas holiday programme will satisfactorily 
solve the question. This enterprising company is making every 
possible arrangement for the comfort and convenience of passengers 
travelling from London to the west of England, Plymouth, Exeter, 
Ilfracombe, Isle of Wight, Weymouth, Dorchester, Bournemouth, 
and other principal stations of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Hants, and so on. Many of the main line expresses from 
Waterloo Station will run in duplicate, the first division starting a few 
minutes before the advertised time, and special late trains will also 
be run. Fourteen-day excursion tickets will be issued from London 


in the Book Shops. 


This is an illustration from one of Delgado’s dainty calendars for 1905 
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(Waterlvo Station) to Paris on December 21, 22, 23, and 24 wi@ 
Southampton and Havre; on December 24 the Channel Islands 
for fifteen days or less. The company’s steamships are the finest in 
the Channel service. 


‘‘Bare-faced Barristers.”—A friend of mine from the country had 
business at the Royal Courts of Justice the other day for the first 
time in his life. Knowing this, I was curious to learn what was his 
impression of the gloomy temple of the law that stands between the 
church and the griffin—between religion and mythology—so | put 
the question. ‘Well, he replied, “I never in my life saw so many 
bare-faced barristers.” It certainly is strange that so few barristers 
wear beards now that they are free to please themselves in that respect. 
In Tudor times, when Parliament prescribed a three-weeks’ beard as 
the maximum allowable for Jawyers ; not even a 4os. penalty could 
persuade them to be content with one of a fortnight’s growth. Even 
the students wore beards when they could grow them. But the 
statutes must have been very ambiguous or the offenders very in- 
genious in excuses, for successful prosccutions were few. They had 
one advantage, however, they provoked subtle arguments of the 
real ‘‘ hair-splitting ” order an excellent training for the advocate. 


Tom Smith Again.—Tom Smith’s Christmas crackers are with 
us again, bright and topical as usual. Here are Russo-Japanese 
War crackers, motor-car crackers, while for a couple of shillings you 
may obtain a stocking filled with toys which should he a joy to the 
heart of any child. Tom Smith’s ingenuity is wonderful. 


Prince Arthur in Rome. 
—In “doing” Rome during 
his official visit Prince Arthur 
of Connaught is but follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his 
father, the duke, who in his 
younger days had leanings 
towards art and was much 
; interested in what Rome had 
to show. As in the case of 
| his son, the duke’s sight- 

seeing in Rome was mostly 

done ¢vcognito, a method 
which sometimes has its in- 


2 > conveniences. On one occa- 
g : ‘| sion three Yankees pretended 
; =o to belong to his party and 

BRINGS-GOOD-: CHEER . "jaa = 2 


would not be shaken off for 
some time though the young 
prince did his best to lose 
them. Eventually he slipped 
out of the grounds of the Villa Mattei and the gates were locked 
behind him—with the intrusive strangers inside. 


M} j 


Wonderful C 


From Andrew Lang's ‘Brown Fairy Book” (Longmans) 
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A Coronation Bridegroom.— Ex-Commander Krit- 
zinger, who was received the other day by the Dutch 
Queen, was at one time regarded as a pocket edition 
of De Wet—better educated than the more famous 
guerilla, but not quite so slim. His sphere was Cape 
Colony, where with a couple of hundred men, mostly 
Cape Dutch, he kept two or three columns fully 
employed chasing him for months before he was 
caught. Playing the game like De Wet, he used to 
dissolve his little command when cornered and give 
them a rendezvous for a future date. After he was 
taken he was tried at Graaf Reinet for alleged 
murders but was triumphantly acquitted, and subse- 
quently had the unique experience of shaking hands 
with the prosecutor and every member of the court, 
who each congratulated him on his escape. When 
a prisoner of war later on he got engaged to the 
daughter of ex-General Olivier, and I believe they 
were married on Coronation Day. 


A Children’s Ball.—Mrs. Carl Hentschel is the 
lady president of the children’s fancy-dress ball 
which is to be given at the Hotel Cecil on Decem- 
ber 29; it is on behalf of the League of Mercy. 
Among the patrons are Dora Countess of Chesterfield, 


THE MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW'S FAMOUS 
PACK OF MAN-HUNTING BLOODHOUNDS 


Lord Linlithgow Sells his Bloodhounds. — The Marquis of Lady Evelyn Ewart, and the Countess of Grosvenor. Tickets for 
Linlithgow has just sold his famous pack of man-hunting blood- the ball are half-a-guinea, and may be obtained from Miss Irene 
hounds to Mr. Henry P. East of Chislehurst. These hounds are all Hentschel, 55, Chancery Lane, or Miss Doris Joel, 2, Great Stan- 
trained ‘clean boot” hunters, and Lord Linlithgow has had them hope Street, Mayfair. These young ladies are still at school together. 
tested at various times on his estate at Hopetoun. However, they They have begun doing good early. 


demand incessant care to keep in good health, and he has 
already packs of harricrs and beagles which require all the 
kennels to themselves. Two of the bloodhounds, Regent and 
Vanity, took part in a sensational tracking expedition some 
time ago. They followed for miles a poultry thief even 
although the scent was nine hours old. 


The Price of Pimlico—The King’s latest godson, who 
will one day be Duke of Westminster, is heir to the great 
Pimlico estate which was bought by a former Lord Grosvenor 
for £30,000. It was then known as “the Five Fields,” and 
its value was mainly agricultural. It had not begun to grow 

the lucrative crop 

MY LADY’S CASEMENT of bricks and 

mortar which now 


A singer who is alleged to have made : 
TAssingee : cS ¥ it bears. By the 


‘‘beast noises” has been injuncted by the 


High Court against singing with his window Way, it was a mere 
open. ] chance that 
Lady, in the flat above me Pimlico did not 
Passionately you proclaim belong to Lord 
That you love me, love me, love me, Cowper. A_ pre- 
But I doubt the same. decessor of the 


When your song has ceased there rises Presents Orayacnt 


First a series of wails his agent with in- 
ta . 
Then gymnastic exercises structions to buy 


And chromatic scales, it, but the latter 
returned without 


making the pur- 
chase. He said 
he could not find 
it in his heart to 


Gentle lady, keep your casement 
Closed or open, as you please ; 

I could hear you in the basement 
With the greatest ease. 


And I would without compunction give £200 more 
To the judge my story tell than it was worth 
Could I, through his stern injunction, for the property. 
Close your mouth as well. ie agate: ae 


that cautious busi- 
ness man would think of his foresight if he could see the 
Duke of Westminster’s rent roll to-day. The quondam “ Five 
Fields” would now fetch a price in the market which very 
few of our wealthiest millionaires would be able individually 
to pay. 


A Useful Diary—Among makers of diaries and calen- > ags \N & We 
dars the firm of John Walker of Farringdon House, Warwick REN Sah 
Lane, is one of the best known, Every year he produces 
some fresh novelties. I find few things to beat his No. I 
Diary for slipping into the waistcoat pocket. THE PRODIGAL SON 
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A Yorkshire Christmas Pudding.—The people who know how to 
make Christmas pudding have filled the larder long ago, and some of 
those who buy foreign imitations have probably given their orders too. 
Yet there may be a few who have neither made nor ordered, and to 
these I offer a really rcliable Yorkshire recipe. Yorkshire knows it 


Miss Moore, Copyright of ** The Tatler" 


BOARD THE ‘PRINZ REGENT” AT ADEN 


SHIPPING HORSES ON 


as ‘a pound pudding” because you require practically a pound of 
everything to make it. You take 1 lb. of valencias and stone them 
thoroughly, dividing each into three parts. Then place 1 lb. of best 
currants in a wire sieve, sprinkle a little flour on them, and rub them 
round till they are clean and stalkless. Next take the soft part of a 
big stale loaf at least two days old and rub this through the sieve 
till you have exactly 1 lb. of crumbs. You also require 1 lb. of finely- 
chopped beef suet free from skin ; 2 oz. of mixed peel, mainly lemon, 
cut very fine; 4 1b. of best flour; a quarter of a nutmeg grated very 
fine; and 1 lb. of best Demerara sugar. These ingredients you 
place together in a very large basin. Then you take 2 oz. of sweet 
almonds in a _ cup, 
pour boiling water on 
them, cover them up 
and let them stand 
for a few minutes. 
Then pour off the 
water, pinch away 
the brown skins, chop 
the kernels very fine, 
and add the result to 
the mass. 


How to Make it. 
—These are but pre- 


THE ELECTRIFIED UNDERGROUND 


The speed will soon be twice as quick, 
We shall not gasp and cough and choke 
Amid the mingled steam and thick 
Smoke, 


About its glories disappeared 
Our children’s children we shall tell, 
But most especially its weird 
Smell. 


Yet though reform is doubtless right, 
When damp and grime no more are seen, 


When this, our Underground, is quite liminaries. You mix 
Clean, all the ingredients 
And white-washed tunnels we may see. thoroughly in the 


basin with both hands 
while still dry. Then 
you add the juice with 
the grated rind of one 
lemon and pour over the whole about 4 Ib. of genuine treacle, not the 
light-coloured golden syrup. Next you must break seven fresh eggs 
into another basin and beat these up thoroughly with an egg whisk 
—or a fork—for fifteen minutes. The white speck in each egg 
should be removed before beating if you are careful about flavour. 
The beaten eggs are then poured over the pudding mass and mixed 
vigorously with a large table fork till the whole is thoroughly incor- 
porated and the various ingredients evenly distributed. You will 
now have sufficient material to fill two quart pudding basins or 
moulds. Before filling these butter the insides thoroughly with best 
fresh butter. Then cram in the mixture till they are full, level each 
down, and cover the top of the basin and pudding with buttered 


When round the circle we shall roam, 
One feels that it no more will be 
Home. 


How to Make Xmas Pudding. 
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paper. You next rinse a sound pudding cloth for each in very hot 
water, wring out the cloth well, and tie it tightly over the mouth of 
the basin. By this time your pudding saucepans—oval ones and as 
large as possible for preference—should be boiling ready to receive 
the puddings, for these must be put on in boiling water. If you boil 
them for eight hours, keeping a kettle of boiling water alongside to 
replenish the saucepans when needed—for they must never cease 
to boil for a second the whole time—you will have made a pudding 
warranted to keep for twelve months. 


And How to Serve it.—Before eating, the matured pudding 
should again be placed in boiling water and boiled slowly for an 
hour. Then it should be taken out, the cloth removed, and the 
pudding turned face down on a large dish with the basin on top. 
You should let it stand like that for about twenty minutes before 
removing the basin ; it improves the colour and allows the pudding 
time to shrink. Do not be tempted to serve it up in blazing spirit ; 
that is beautifully medizeval but fatal to the flavour. If you must 
have the flames put your pudding in a small dish and your spirit in 
a larger dish outside it; serve with sauce. To make this, mix a 
heaped-up tablespoonful of flour with half a pint of water in a 
basin, pouring in the water slowly as you mix; when it is fully 
mixed, put it in a saucepan with 14 oz. of fresh butter, and bring 
it to boiling point, but do not let it continue to boil; let it simmer till 
it is of the consistency of thick cream, then draw it aside and let it 
partially cool. While still warm, add about a tablespoonful of 
Demerara sugar, and before serving add a wineglassful of either 
brandy or rum, which should be well stirred in. If you follow these 
instructions implicitly you will have a pudding and sauce fit to set 
before a sovereign—or a Yorkshireman. 2 


A Marvellous Elephant.—Herr Max Gruber and his wonderful 


trained elephant, Minnie, and his magnificent English thoroughbred 
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chestnut horse, Shirland, have been causing quite a fwrove at the 
Royal Italian Circus in Argyll Street. Minnie is a sprightly young 
elephant of about forty summers, and she turns the scale at exactly 
2 tons 7 cwt. Minnie in her way is as accomplished as Madame 
Batavia, the acting bear. She knows every fashionable step, and 
accompanies her stable companion, Shirland, in all sorts of intricate 
dances. A special series of bioscope pictures, including a ‘‘ Tragedy 
in Mid-air,” depicting a bal- 
loon ascent, panorama of the 
country, a thunderstorm in 
the sky, and the ignition and 
bursting of the balloon, fol- 
lowed by the rescue of the 
aeronauts from the sea, are 
also included in the pro- 
gramme. 


MAX GRUBER AND HIS TRAINED ELEPHANT 
Now exhibiting at the Italian Circus in Argyll Street, Oxford Street 


, 
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A Mischievous Boy.—Those of 
my readers who see the Vew York 
Herald, either the Sunday edition of 
Paris or the Sunday edition of New 
York, will long have been acquainted 
with ‘Buster Brown.” In spite of 
my friend, “ Tartarin,” who apparently 
would prefer the hero of Sandford 
and Merton, \ confess to a very great 
affection for Buster Brown, a boy who 
is always getting into mischief but 
ever Comes out smiling ; but perhaps 
““Tartarin” has a nursery of his 
own, and Buster, one must admit, 
would not be desirable in one’s own 
nursery, but in other people’s he is 
‘delicious. 


A Dainty Bookplate.—I give an 
illustration on this page of the book- 
plate of Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook 
with some verses that he has 
written to accompany it. Mr. Cook 
is one of our most accomplished 
‘writers on sport and rowed one year 
in the Oxford boat. His literary 
efforts include books on many sub- 
jects—a volume on Rowen, another 
on Tobogganing at St. Moritz, and 
yet another, 4 History of the English 
Turf. Fora time he was editor of 
the St. James’s Gazette. 


Journalistic Amenities.—The in- 
vasion of journalism by the society 
girl with a taste for scribbling and 
an insufficient dress allowance has 
already provoked a protest from the 
professional who suffers from her 
competition. But I fear she will be 
encouraged rather than deterred by 
protest. At most of the fashionable 
girls’ schools the pupils already run 
quite creditable little newspapers of 
their own, mostly in manuscript, and 
there is every probability that the 
bad habit thus contracted in their 
teens will be but confirmed in maturer 
years. Some of these little papers, 
too, are really smartly written and 
quite catholic in the subjects of which 
they treat. 


Girls who Run 
Newspapers.—There is 
one “ published” not 
1,000! miles from Hyde 
Park—let us call it the 


Carlyle Gardens THAT I WILL i “ DUN 
MAKE PEOPLE Soy 


Couriery—which — spars 


Love wreathed with flowers the scythe of Time, 


And with his wanton breath 
He blew the bubbles of a rhyme 
From out the skull of Death. 


‘The sands of life kept falling fast, 
But he called for pipes and wine 

To drown the present and the past 
In songs of joy divine. 


Yet all the while his wings were up, 
His eyes watched for the fall 

Of that grim blade above the cup 
Which garners great and small, 


So take your laughter while you can 
For love and fife are flying, 
And Death may call for any man 


Whose fast love lies a-dying.—T. A. C, 


W 


qeekly with a contem- LAUGH IF 1 GET 


porary at Bournemouth 
—say, the Hockey Girls’ 
Gazette—in a way that 
reminds one of the palmy 
days of Zruth and the 
World. Bournemouth 
was quite scathing in its 
last issue. Under the 
heading of ‘ Advice to 
Lovers ” it recommended 
its readers to present a 
copy of the Courier to 
their. respective chape- 
rons. The suggestion is 
obvious. There are 
“occasions when brevity is 


oO 


THE MOST POPULAR BOY 


A LICKING 
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Boy of Many Pranks. 


IN AMERICA—BUSTER BROWN 
worthaworldofcriticism. The cover of an amusing book just published by W. and R. Chambers of Edinburgh. I cordially recommend it estuary close to the sea. 


THE TATLER 


The New Style.—A century ago 
nobody would dream of hiring a 
domestic servant without a character, 
and so much importance was attached 
to this point that Parliament decreed 
heavy penalties for giving a false 
one. Nowadays it is so difficult to 
get servants of a certain class that 
quite a number of people never 
trouble about their characters at all. 
Indeed, there is a tendency for the 
servant, on the contrary, to “ take up ” 
the employer’s character before engag- 
ing, a tendency which has already 
shown itself far afield in the country 
as well as in town. At one of the 
provincial’ hiring fairs not so long 
ago an old farmer, about to engage 
aman, put him through the usual 
examination. Last of all he asked 
if John had his characters with him. 
“No,” replied John. ‘Then go and 
fetch them,” said the would-be 
master, “and meet me here at six 
o’clock.” At the time mentioned 
John was at the appointed place. 
“Well, have you got your charac- 
ters?” inquired the farmer. ‘* No,” 
was the unexpected reply, ‘ but I’ve 
got yours, and I’m not coming 
to ye.” 


A Narrow Escape.—Ifthe literary 
spirit were communicable Mr. Henry 
Dickens, K.C., ought to be an artist 
in fiction. He is the son of a 
novelist, the godson of a novelist, 
andthe namesake of a novelist. His 
father was the inimitable Charles 
Dickens, his godfather the prolific 
Harrison Ainsworth, and he himself 
was baptised Henry Fielding. I 
believe it was quite a toss up whether 
he should not have been named 
Oliver Goldsmith. That was his 
father’s choice, but apparently some- 
one else saved him from the inflic- 
tion. With such a name he might, 
no doubt, have presided without in- 
congruity at the Provident Fund con- 
cert at the Portman 
Rooms, but he could 
never have been the 
brilliant lawyer and 
mathematician and the 
capable fencer that he is. 


Lord Ilchester’s 
Swannery.—The famous 
swannery at Abbotsbury, 
which has been visited 
by the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, is pro- 
bably the finest in exist- 
ence, and is only pos- 
sible in a country like 
England where great 
estates have been in the 
same hands for gene- 
rations. Lord I\chester 
is very chary about 
allowing the birds to be 
disturbed though now 
and again visitors get a 
little coot-shooting from 
boats in the secluded 


b 


PELE: 


RATIO ET. 


| 
Hi 
Hy week from any quarter. 
oe 


script will be returned. 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of ‘“ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 
The story must -e addressed to the Chestnut Editor, ‘The Tatler.” 
The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the carlier issues. 


ajc following chestnut, sent by Miss Helena Padgett, the Mount, 
Winchelsea, Sussex, wins the prize of one guinea this 
we k :— 
Liars Both 

(PRIVATE MALONEY saluting officer in charge at his tent 
door.) 

OFFICER : Well, my man, what is it ? 

PRIVATE: Sorr, oi’ve had a letther from me wife. She says it’s 
a while since she’s seen me. Things are requoiring me attintion 
at home and she’d be glad if I could get lave for a bit. 

OFFICER: Your wife wrote you that, did she ? 

PRIVATE: She did, sorr. 

OFFICER: Well, that’s a strange thing. I, too, received a 
letter from your wife to-day and she says, “If Pat Maloney asks 
for leave for heaven’s sake, sir, don’t Jet him have it. He does 
nothing but get drunk and beats me and the children, and it’s 
a terrible time all round.” 

PRIVATE: She wrote you that, sorr ? 

OFFICER: She did ; and your leave is refused. 

PRIVATE (saluting): Very good, sorr. (Hesttating) Might I 
spake a word before I go, sorr ? 

OFFICER: Certainly ! What is it ? 

PRIVATE: Only this. Standing here are two of the biggest 
liars ever made, and I’m one of them, sorr. I’m not married. 


Mr. William Rowan, 
following :— 


ake} 


Grandage ‘Terrace, Bradford, sends the 


The Candid Husband 

A farmer in Scotland had been unfortunate and was somewhat 
crippled in money matters. In his extremity he bethought him 
of marrying a wife with money, and accordingly looked about him 
for one who would bring some with her. After some negotiating 
this was accomplished and the wedding took place. Being now 
in an improved position he bought a horse for the farm work. On 
leading it home he called to his newly-made wife to come out and 
inspect the bargain. This she did, and after the horse had been 
duly admired she said, “ Ah weel, Jamie, if it hadna been for my 
money that horse wadna been standing there.” ‘*’Deed, woman,” 
coolly replied the fond husband, “if it hadna been for your money 
ye wadna been standing there yerself.” 


The Head of Flipkins 
Flipkins came down t» his club with a great weight on his 
mind. ‘‘ Boys,” he said, “if I were to stand on my head all the 
blood in my body would rush into my head, wouldn’t it ?” Nobody 
ventured to contradict him. ‘“ Well then,” he asked, “* why, when 
I stand on my feet, doesn’t all the blood rush into my feet?” 
“ Because, Flipkins,” said Miss Brown’s big brother solemnly, 
“because, Flipkins, your feet aren’t empty.” The boys all laughed 

but Flipkins said he could not see the joke. 


Miss Margaret Black, Wellside, Falkirk, N.B., writes :— 


The Patch 

At school little Charlie, being one of the geography class, was 
deeply interested in learning the points of the compass. Said the 
teacher, ‘‘ You have in front of you the north, on the right the 
east, on the left the west. What have you behind you?” After 
a few moments reflection Charlie explained, ‘A patch on my 
pants.” And to make the information more binding Charlie 
continued in a shamefaced manner, “I knew you'd see it; I told 
mamma you would.” 


Miss Angus, 7, Porchester Gate, W., writes :— 
A Limit to his Generosity 
A Scotsman met an American in the train, and being much 
impressed by his shrewdness became great friends and asked him 
on arriving in Glasgow to come and have a drink, giving the 
Yankee the choice of beverages. “Waal,” said he, “I guess I’ll 
take champagne.” The Scot looked blank for a minute or two, 


and then sa‘d, “Ma freend, ye’d better guess again—something 
aboot tuppence.” 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 


The Unreasonable Cow 

There was a new nigger on the farm, and the farmer’s wife 
sent him with a stool and pail to milk the cow. He was a very 
long time in returning, and when he appeared he was a sorry 
spectacle, covered with kicks and bruises. The woman asked him 
what had happened and how he had come by them. ‘Oh 
missus !” he groaned, “| tried all 1 knew, but the cow just wouldn’t 
sit on the stool, so I couldn’t milk her.” 


Miss Aggie B, Crombie, 5, Golden Square, Aberdeen :— 
To Bury St, Edmunds 

Mr. Toole was once travelling on the Great Eastern line 
from Ipswich to Cambridge. The train was a slow one 
and the journey, in consequence, very tedious. When Bury 
St. Edmunds was reached the comedian was thoroughly wearied. 
Calling a porter he asked in a very bland manner for the 
stationmaster, who, all politeness, bustled up to the door of the 
carriage in which sat Mr. Toole looking as solemn asa judge. 
‘What is it, sir?” asked the official ‘At what time is the 
funeral to take place,” inquired Mr. Toole. ‘‘ Funeral, sir ? Whose 
funeral ?” inquired the now wondering stationmaster. ‘* Whose 
funeral?” continued Mr, Toole, “* Why, have we not come to Bury 
St. Edmunds?” Exit stationmaster in a huff. 


Mr. C. J. Mortimer, 32, Ingleby Road, Ilfo:d — 


Making Sure of Her 


Young Jones married the lady of his choice, and after the 
usual honeymoon settled down to a life of serene content. But 
alas! one dark day there came a visitor-in the shape of his 
mother-in-law, who installed herself by degrees as a permanent 
institution in the house and made it her business to instruct the 
wife in what she considered her rights. Poor Jones’s happy look 
had vanished, and in its place was a careworn and dejected 
expression. A year went, and Jones had by this tme given up 
all hopes of ever regaining his former happy state. At last in 
desperation he announced his intention of becoming a missionary 
and penetrating to the heart of the dark continent, there to seek 
the solitude that was denied to him in his home. As soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be completed he left the country, 
entrusting his affairs to his brother. Soon after his departure the 
mother-in-law fellilland died suddenly. The brother ina quandary 
wired to Jones, ‘* Mother-in-law dead. What shall I do ? Ordinary 
burial, cremation, or embalming ?” Quickly came the reply, “ Take 
no chances ; try all three.” 


Mrs. Thomson, Lintley, Greenlaw, Berwickshire :— 
A Son of the Soil 
A northern farmer whose custom on returning from market 
was to back his gig into the shed where it stood before dismount- 
ing to unyoke the horse, was seen one day to drive straight into 
the shed. He then got down, and walking round to unyoke as 
usual exclaimed, “‘ Preserve me! have I come home withoot the 
horse ?” 
A Candid Opinion 
An elderly working man married a woman quite remarkable 
for her extreme plainness, the attraction being her money. Soon 
after his master met him and said, “ Well, John, I hear you are 
married ; what sort of a wife have you got??? “ Well, master,” 
said John, “she is the Lord’s handiwork, but I canna say she’s 
His masterpiece.” 


Mr. C, Jarstin, County School, Bedford :— 
Patsy’s Knowledge of War 

An old woman recently entered a country shop in Ireland and 
asked for some farthing dips, putting down the usual coin. The 
shopkeeper seeing it told her that it was not enough as the price 
of candles had risen. “ P’why ?”? demanded the old lady, ‘*’Tis 
on account of the Rooshian War,” was the answer. ‘‘ Bad luck to: 
them Rooshians then,” she cried, “ an’ p’why the divil can’t they 
foight be daylight ? ” 
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The Winner of ‘“ The Tatler 


The Silver 
Cup.—THE TAT- 
LER Silver Cup 
has at length been 
awarded; the 
winner is Oliver 
William Redgate 
of Franklin Lodge, 
Drummond Road, 
Skegness. The 
three children who 
received the 
greatest number 
of votes were as 
follows: Oliver 
William Redgate, 
1,926 ; Olga Mary 
Stampa Halcrow, 
1,510; Vera Irene 
Goiclkieititi 7376: 
There were a great number of other children who gave indications 
of much popularity, but Oliver Redgate is clearly the winner of the 
Silver Cup, designed by J. C. Vickery of 179, 181, and 183, Regent 
Street, which will be forwarded to this fortunate youth when his 
name has been engraved upon it. Let us hope that this is a good 
omen for his share in the future prizes of life. 


THE SILVER CUP 


Valued at five guineas, won by Oliver Redgate 


To the Disappointed Mothers.——Meanwhile the interest this 
competition has excited, not only in England but in America, 
has been extraordinary. Numbers of American newspapers have 
taken up the subject and have reproduced our prizewinners of the 
original competition of September last. I give here, for example, 
an illustration from the Mew York 
Journal, in which it will be seen that 
we were the means more or less of start- 
ing a rival competition on the other side. 
Since the competition closed I have 
received so many applications from 


Westchester Answe 


: ‘ak 
mothers of children who believe them to ee 
be the most beautiful that I have decided feito 
to have another Pretty Child Competi- peers 
tion in the spring. Meanwhile turn to | There Is a 
the Pretty Girl Competition and give the “Photo 
pretty children’s pretty elder sisters a 
chance. of the - 

A Judge in Israel. —A correspon- Prettiest 
dent sends me the following: “A few f Nhs 
days ago a gentleman went into a news- Little Girl 
paper kiosk in Dublin to buy the 77zwes. PaaS 


‘I have not got it,’ said the man, ‘ but 
I have THE TATLER.’ Gent.: ‘ What 
has THE TATLER to do with the 7zmes ?’ 
‘Well,’ replied the newsagent, ‘if it was 
not for THE TATLER the times would be 
very dull indeed, sir.’ ” 


Monument to Ruskin in Venice.— 


BABY QUEENIE HAS 10 NEW RIVALS 


Tere SPATE Ele 


Cup—Many Thousand Voters. 


1,000 ft. below 
sea-level in a hill 
situated close to 
thesea, The coal 
is of the best 
quality and the 
seam is 5 ft. wide. 
Working is to be- 
gin in the month 
of May, and it 
will be possible to 
extract 300 tons a 
day. 


Mr. Sutro.— 
Mr. Sutro, the 
author of the 
popular play now 
running at the 
Garrick Theatre, 
has left England for America to superintend the production of Zhe 
Walls of Jericho in New York. Mr. Sutro is a man of many 
parts ; in addition to being a clever dramatist he has made a name 
for himself in the literary world by his brilliant translation of Maeter- 
linck, while he is known in the City as a successful business man. 
He is married into a clever family, his wife—who is herself an 
artist of distinction—being a sister of Mr. Rufus Isaacs, the well- 
known K.C, 


OLIVER WILLIAM REDGATE OF SKEGNESS 


Who has won the silver cup 


““Yarrows.”—The builder of the Caroline has written to the 
Times to explain how that historic boat was exported. Mr. A. F. 
Yarrow is the founder of the great business which is like an industrial 
oasis in the desert of the Isle of Dogs 
‘opposite Greenwich Hospital. For in- 
genuity and inventiveness it would be 
| difficult to find his equal. When any- 
body wants anything new and “dodgy” 
Z| in floatables he finds his way to Yarrows. 
If the Government requires a couple of 
boats to run in six inches of water 
Yarrows come to the rescue and build 
them with the propellers in a couple of 
tunnels under the keel. 


Makers of History.—-If the Dutch 
cannot provide home-grown Welsh coal 
for their torpedo craft they go to Yarrows 
and come back with overgrown motor 
launches. Shallow-draught river steamers 
from Yarrows are pioneering all over the 
world, screws or stern-wheelers as the 
case may be, but always something for 
the Thames to be proud of. Was it not 
Yarrow boats that bombarded Khartoum 
and helped to make history? Mr. A. F. 
Yarrow is a national asset; he is an 
experimenter, an inventor, a designer 


The municipal court of Venice will 
shortly inaugurate a marble slab placed 
on the house overlooking the canal of 


Garaneriaiston 
a bylo. Oufshine 


| ‘Brilain’s Queenie? 


himself, and quiet as he looks. when he 
exchanges pinches of snuff with a 
favoured emfloyé he can work with a 
rapidity that is marvellous. 


the Guidecca, so long the home of John 
Ruskin. The following inscription is to 
be inscribed on the stone: ‘f John Ruskin 
lived here from 1877 to 1882. High 
priest of art in the walls of our St. Mark as in all the monuments in 
Italy, he sought the heart of the artist and the heart of the Italian 
people. Every marble statue, every bronze figure, every painted 
canvas, each thing, indeed, told him that beauty is a religion if the 
genius of a man creates it and the people respectfully recognise 
it. This stone is erected by the Commune of Venice in gratitude.” 
The inauguration will take place on January 26. 


THE 


Coal at the North Pole.—News comes from Spitzbergen that as a 
result of the exploration of Herr Fangen an important society has 
just been formed to work the great coal fields recently discovered by 
that explorer. He declares that the coal he has found lies at about 
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The Coming Commander.—The pre- 
sent controller of the navy and future 
commander of the Channel fleet is not at 
all the type of rough, gruff sea-dog that used to figure in nautical novels 
and even find his way into the House of Commons as late as a decade 
ortwoayo. Rear-Admiral May has quite a pleasant face, a quiet voice, 
and a modest manner. At the United Service Club he is looked 
upon as one of the moderns though he has turned fifty-five, and he 
is quite popular with his fellow members and his colleagues at the 
Admiralty. Like most of his equals in rank he has seen no fighting 
service, but he was an Arctic explorer thirty years ago and he also 
figured as an “ annexator” when he planted the flag on Christmas 
Island a few years later. When a captain he was very keen about 
torpedoes, and held office in the torpedo department before he went 
out to be chief of the staff in the Mediterranean. 


REPRODUCTION OF 
PRIZEWINNER 


b 2 


THE TATLER 


e rushed his visitcrs to the 

lift as he called the elc- 
vator, and they descended to the 
dining-room, where Mr. Zang- 
will talked while he hurried 
through the meal. 

“T am busy attending to the 
rehearsal of The Serto-Comic 
“ Never again will I allow a play to go on 
It is a 
great mistake for a dramatist to commit. He should superintend it 
carefully from the beginning. In this play I see my mistakes of 
construction very clearly, The governess has a psychic claracter, 
and it is a temperament too complex to carry over the fvotlights. 
I allowed too much for the intelligence of my audience. [ do not 
intend by this remark to insult the intelligence of the audience 
either. What the play needs is clearness and cohesion. In a 
nutshell the whole play is simply a study of a woman’s tempera- 
ment. I didn’t intend to express a belief that every governess 
teaches all day and plays in a music-hall at night, but I have not 


Copyright of ** The Tatler” 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


MR. 


Governess,” he began. 
the boards without my personal attendance at rehearsals. 


read one criticism which showed me that my intention was under-- 


stood. Hence the rewriting and reconstruction. 

“You were about to ask concerning Merely JMJary Ann?” 
Mr. Zangwill continued. ‘I .changed Merely Mary Ann a little 
from the version rendered here when I rehearsed it in London. 
Miss Robson has created a furore over there. Sir Edward Russell, 
one of our well-known public men, has just written a long article 
about her in which he says that she is the female Jefferson. JZerely 
Mary Ann is the only play I ever wrote that had a happy ending, 
and it is a matter of great sorrow and concern to me when I realise 
that it may be on account of that ending that the play has been 
such a success. Why did I give ita happy ending? Yes, I know 
that last act has been severely criticised. I don’t as an artist 
acknowledge the existence of what is popularly and erroneously 
called a happy ending. When you say happy ending you mean, I 
presume, as most do, marriage. Well, isn’t marriage often an 
unhappy beginning instead of a happy ending ? 

“In the book the story ended before the last act. When I came 
to dramatise I realised that all through the story I had intimated 
that ending—once where Lancelot is described as taking care of 
Mary’s bird, another time when he admits his hope of seeing her 
again. It was the only possible ending to the story if it was con- 
tinued further than the book took her, the only fourth act I could 
have written truthfully and artistically. Merely Mary Ann was 
designed to show how it was possible that a woman, simple, true, 
and sincere in poverty, retained all those charms when she became 
rich. 1 did not intend to represent the average London slavey any 
more than I intended to represent in Zhe Serio Comic Governess 
the average type of governess. 

** When I was over here before, previous to the dramatisation of 
the book, I was seated in a restaurant one day, and across the room 
a party of ladies and gentlemen, strangers to me, were apparently 
discussing me. At length the waiter brought me a slip of paper 
from them, and on it was written, ‘Did she marry Lancelot?’ I 
wrote back, ‘I don’t know any more than you do.’ Then I com- 
menced seriously to consider whether she really did marry him, and 
as I wrote the play it seemed to me, as I say, that the story led 
naturally to that conclusion—we won’t call it a happy ending, for 
how can we tell? The book left everything doubtful; the play did 
not end anything either, but it took Mary Ann a little further along 
in life. 

‘All this discussion of Mary Ann is vital for this reason: it 
brings me to this statement that I do not believe an author should 
ever change an ending of a story or a dramatist the ending of a play 
to suit the popular demand for these so-called happy endings, which 
are the most banal and inartistic additions very often. 

““T am speaking now of the stories and plays where the inspira- 
tion is sacrified to the market. Some stories naturally demand a 
happy ending, others just as naturally tend toward tragedy. I have 
never made a play or story purposely morbid, tragic, or common- 
place unless it was the artistic finish. I hear a great deal about 
the public demanding something which will send them home feeling 
amused or entertained. Why should they be either entertained or 
amused by what is an insult to their intelligence and by something 
which is diametrically opposed to the verities of life ? 


Mr. Zangwill in New York—an Interview." 
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‘* And yet it is the sad truth, patent to every writer to-day, that if 
he keeps his characters of story or drama away from the altar he 
sacrifices the opportunity of multiplying his income five times, and is 
often driven to it through poverty. It is a great temptation to set up 
as a marrying parson. And this point of view is all wrong. It 
is superstition, conservatism, bad taste on the part of the public. 
It is an impediment to art. It cramps it, hampers it, destroys it. 
I get angry when I think of it. There must be some reason why 
all the great plays in the world are tragedies. There must be some 
reason in art and in life why this is so. And the reason is not 
hard to find. Tragedy purifies the beholder. To see a tragedy is 
to be emotionally uplifted. The Greeks recognised this truth, and 
to-day think for a moment of the great Greek plays that have 
survived—all tragecies. 

“The word, ‘morbid,’ is o: the lips of the public who leave the 
theatre deprived of their laugh, of the editors of magazines, of pub- 
lishers of books, expressing their belief that everything that does not 
end with the wedding bells is a mistake. There is a great distinction 
to be made between what is morbid and what is tragic. 

“A book or play that leaves you depressed, hopeless, which is 
written merely to. have that effect, is essentially morbid, but a tragedy, 
if it has the elements of purification by pity and terror, is not morbid ; 
neither. is that story written according to harmonious and artistic 
rules which brings certain events, certain temperaments, to a certain 


finish, Mortidity is not art any more than the habitual happy 
ending is. The whole test of art is whether you are uplifted or 
depressed. If you read something, if you see a play, and the final 


feeling is despair without exaltation, it has failed in the mission of art. 

“We had a servant in London who went to see Merely Mary 
Ann, She said when she returned, ‘I was crying all the time. It 
did cheer me up.’ You don’t cry from a morbid ending; you cry 
from a tragic ending, perhaps, just as you cry from whatever is 
pathetic or arouses your sympathies. If Zhe Children of the 
Ghetto had ended happily I could have quadrupled its receipts, both 
from the publisher of the book and as a play. I would not sacrifice 
its natural and artistic ending for such a mercenary end. I will 
never sacrifice my art for such a result. 

“One reason why Barrie’s Lz¢¢/e Wary did not take well here 
was that it was a satire on the leisure classes, and as you have no 
leisure class here it naturally did not appeal to you. One does not 
go to a nation of vegetarians to preach against cannibalism. 
Why did Barrie have it produced here? I don’t think Barrie 
ever thought of any market, either English or American, when he 
wrote it. An artist writes because he has the inspiration. He does 
not stop to think whether the public is going to like what he does. 

“What reward does a man get for sacrificing his opportunities of 
wealth and fame for his art? That is such an American question ! 
As a nation you do not seen’ to understand that there are people 
who do things because they 1 ave an overwhelming impulse to do 
them quite apart from rewards. If there is what you call a reward 
for being true to yourself and your creed of art it is the inner feeling 
of satisfaction. 

“There is a great interest in Ameiica in personality. That is 
not so bad if there was something else with it, if you were interested 
in the work as well. I mean by this remark that I will get a 
thousand requests for my autozraph, but out of the thousand there 
may be only one person who has read my books. What you need 
in America is to produce a new race, a race interested in high 
ideals, lofty purposes, not bound down by the ever-present questions 
of commercialism. 

“ My next work will be a volume of philosophical essays, some of 
which have already been published by Harper, on the Latin countries 
where I have lately been travelling—France, Spain, Sicily, and Italy. 
The book is to be called Latin Phantasies. 

“ What do I think of the short story? I believe that it is the 
concentration of artistic ability and force. The reason why the 
volume of short stories is not popular is because people are too lazy 
to appreciate it. They don’t want to have to get acquainted every 
twenty pages or so with a new set of people and with new situations, 
You can obviate that indifference to a certain extent by taking 
the same set of people through a series of stories, but the detached 
short stories are not demanded. People when they read apparently 
wish to sink into an easy chair and emerge about a week later.” 


* I am indebted to Mr. Fred Grundy of the London office of the New York Sun" for 
permission to publish this intcrview. 
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So you are ihe boy that turned me into a peacock, are you? 
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THE TARE ER 


By Amy 


eprived for a while ot the delights of 

basking in the sunshine of Melinda’s 
charms I spend half my time wondering how 1], the creature of 
habit, whose very action had the sanction of a century behind it, 
could have fallen in love with her—-Melinda, the very personifica- 
tion of restless modernity. During the other half of my time | 
concoct futile plans by means of which I hope to regain Melinda’s 
favour. 

Since I have known her my life has been a complete contradic- 
tion to every opinion I have held and announced for the last twenty 
years. To gain a smile from Melinda! have violated my ease- 
loving constitution and have endured the painful process of learning 
all manner of absurd so-called “pastimes.” Personally, I never 
found time hang so heavily as when slaving at “ pastimes.” Tennis 
and golf, cycling and bridge, ping-pong and punting, | learnt them 
all, but the result has always been the same. 

“Learnt ping-pong to play with me ?” said Melinda, raising her 
pretty eyebrows. ‘“ That’s awfully sweet of you, you know, but I 
never play now, nobody does ; it’s quite out. Why not learn hockey ? 
]’m just gone on hockey.” 

But when I had mastered the brutalities of hockey Melinda was 
learning to dance on artificial ice. : 

So I ran a hopeless race, for the goal was always moving on. 
Yet Melinda had but to look back and smile, and I started on a new 
“pastime ” with redoubled energy. 

One day I thought I had caught her up. 

“Fancy,” she said. ‘I’ve never been on a motor, 
love to go for a good sharp spin.” 

“ Awfully dangerous things, motors,” I remarked earnestly. 

Melinda ignored the suggestion. 

“ Charley Rumbold took Phoebe down to Brighton the other day 
and she says it is just ripping.” 

By “ripping” Melinda means “ very nice.” 


I should 


She has a strange 


vocabulary. 

“T don’t think ladies look at all well on motor cars,” I 
remarked. 

“Phoebe looks just spiff in her rig,’ protested Melinda. By 
“ spiff” Melinda also means “ nice.” 

“ Charley’s awfully gone on Phcebe,” Melinda continued. ‘ He’s 


going to take her for another run. She can’t talk of anything else ; 
jolly bad form I call it seeing she has the conversation all to herself. 
Phicebe always was horrid.” 

“J thought she was your very best friend,” I said. 

Melinda looked scornful and disdained reply. 

“| wish,’ she said musingly, ‘‘that I knew someone who could 
drive a motor. You can hire them for the day. Mr. Farley has 
several that he lends, I’d give anything to go for a spin; it would 
be just lovely.” 

Ours, by the way, is a busy market town and is really quite up to 
date in some things even if its motors are a bit antiquated. 

The words a friend had said to me a few days before came to my 
mind: “Dangerous? Difficult to drive? Nota bit of it, my boy. 
A cool head and any idiot can drive one after seeing it done once.” 

I did not stop to think whether | had the necessary cool head. I 
was under Melinda’s thrall and remembered only her eager words : 
“Vd give anything to go fora run.” I took the fatal plunge. 

“Will you come for a ride with me?” I asked, and my heart 
sank with foreboding as I uttered the words. 

“You darling old thing,” cried Melinda joyfully. ‘Id no idea 
you could drive. Won’t Phoebe be wild! Just fit to tear her hair. 
It will be lovely.” And in less time than it takes to tell she had 
fixed up the whole thing—time, day, and route. If I had been less 
excited myself I should have wondered how she arranged it all so 
exactly on the spur of the moment. 

I had four days grace, so I spent the first two on a motor car 
with a competent instructor. The third day I went to Melinda and 
suggested that we should put the trip off for a week as I felt a bit 
nervy—not fit for the terrible tension of moting. 


TATLERS TALE 


MELINDA’S MOTOR. RIDE 
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-I tried to catch Melinda’s eye. 
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Melinda was adamant. 

“J don’t care,” she said, *‘I’d rather be smashed up on the road 
than put it off. I think you're just horrid. If we don’t go on 
Thursday I’ll never speak to you again.” 

So on Thursday we went down to Mr. Farley’s, Melinda having 
dressed in approved moting costume, her head being swathed in an 
impenetrable dark blue veil. 

To my surprise Charley and Phoebe were already at the depdt 
looking at a motor car, and I noticed that Melinda’s costume was an 
exact copy of Phoebe’s. 

“Going for a ride, dear?” asked Melinda innocently. 
strange ! So are we.” 

“Why I told you we were going to Benborough to-day,” pro- 
tested Phoebe, “when I was showing you my costume. Don’t you 
remember ?” 

“No; did you? I had quite forgotten it,” replied Melinda. 
‘*Tsn’t it funny—we are going to Benborough, too. I wonder who’ll 
get there first. I fancy we shall.” 

This was said with aggravating confidence and was a distinct 
challenge. 

“Oh!” said Charley turning to me, “Is it to bea race? You 
had better prepare yourself for a hot time then, old man, and we 
may as well settle who’s to pay the police fines.” 

* T never go against the law of the land,” I said reprovingly as 
But she persistently avoided me, so 
at last I drew her to the far end of the shed. 

“ Don’t you think that we had better choose another route and 
go to Benborough some other time?” I began. But Melinda turned 
on me like a tigress. 

“ Coward !” she whispered fiercely. “We are going to Ben- 
borough to-day and we are going to start just in front of them. 
We are going to keep in front all the way even if we get fined. If 
you let them pass us I’ll steer the car myself and perhaps smash it 
up and theirs too. I will! If you don’t go now I'll never speak to 
you again, never! I mean what I say.” 

Knowing Melinda I believed her words. Then I realised the 
situation. Melinda had come out for the express purpose of giving 
Phoebe battle, and I was merely the weapon to be used. But if ,I 
did not prove satisfactory and bring victory to Melinda she would 
have nothing more to do with me. Disaster hovered round me on 
all sides and I was in despair. 

The cars were being pushed out and Phoebe and Melinda were 
following them closely. Charley held back, and for a moment I 
thought that he, too, dreaded the contest. Wild schemes of entering 
into a compact with him to take a different road came into my head 
when he shattered them with a sentence. 

‘Don’t you wait for me, old man,” he said with an aggressively 
self-confident grin on his face. “I’m going to light up. I reckon 
I can give you a start and catch you in five minutes anyhow.” 

If Charley had not said that all might have been well. As it was 
my ‘*cool head” was fast deserting me, and his words and manner 
put my back up and made me feel as if I would almost like to 
contest the road with him. 

At that moment Phoebe’s voice floated in from outside. 

“TDo come along, Charley,” she called angrily, “or the day will 
be gone.” 

“Hurry up, Reginald,” came Melinda’s voice sweetly. 

That settled it. Melinda had never called me by my Christian 
name before. It made me reckless. I would enter the lists and do 
what I could for her that day, cost what it would. 

Charley made a move as if to go. 

“ll take the road before you and keep it,” I shouted as I rushed 
out before him, 

To my joy I saw Melinda was already seated in a car, while 
Phoebe was just getting out of another, probably with intent to fetch 
her recalcitrant knight. I should evidently have at least two minutes 
start. 

I sprang up beside Melinda and jammed the lever down hard. 


“ How 
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Real Advertisements Illustrated by a ‘“ Tatler” Artist. 


Housemaid (experienced) disengaged 28th; can carve, valet, and cook. Housemaid wanted, little plain washing, town, £18-20. 
Registry, No. —- Registry, 54, —— 


Wanted at Whitsunday, ploughman, byreman, worker, and hoy to drive Butler (single-handed) wanted, young; married preferred ; country house, 
odd horse; good wages. Apply in writing to ‘'P. C.,"" —— Office Dumfriesshire ; state age, wage, references. No. 9 —— 
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The car swung out into the road and dashed off at a good pace, to that steering wheel and guided the car through the manifold 
which every moment increased. dangers and perils of that awful ride. 
Melinda screamed shrilly and Charley and several people shouted, Suddenly, as if it had lost nerve, I felt the car slacken. Slower 


but time was too precious to waste it in 
bandying words. I was desperately intent 
on getting a start although the pace at 
which the houses whizzed by made me 
feel sick and ill. 

After a few minutes I heard Charley’s 
machine snorting and clanging behind, 
and a minute later I heard him yelling 
something. Melinda clutched at my arm 
and shouted in my ear, but the rushing 
wind carried her words away. 

“Don’t let him pass,” I imagined she 
must have said, and I resolved not to do 
so as I shook her hand off my arm, for it 
impeded my control of the machine. 

I would let the motor go for all it was 
worth. With this idea in my mind I 
wrenched at the regulator. I felt some- 
thing give way and the car gave a jerk, 
Then it rushed forward in an awesome 
manner, and Charley’s yells and clanging 
bell gradually died away in the distance. 

It was all I could do to guide the car, 
and I was thankful that we had left the 
houses far behind and were now racing 
along between fields and hedges. I 
prayed for a clear road and few turnings, 


The Happy Medium 


[According to a well-known ‘‘medium” 
the clothing worn in the spirit world will be 
regulated as to quantity by the wearer’s 
mental and moral attainments. ] 


I met them in the spirit land, 

And they had little clothes to spare; 
One was a social idler and 

The other was a millionaire, 


I met another in that place, 
The kind that all its zeal devotes 

To bettering the human race; 

He wore a dozen overcoats, 


I met some ordinary chaps 
Who dressed in decent suits of tweeds, 

Which though not very smart, perhaps, 

Appeared sufficient for their needs, 


I like not many wraps, and I 

Too scanty garb would eke eschew, 
And so henceforth I mean to try 
To be just ordinary too. 


and slower it went until 1 had hopes of 
being able to take my eyes off the road 
and of giving some attention to Melinda, 
who seemed to be gradually recovering. 
Then, off it went again, and there were 
more gymnastic animals and policemen. 

The car repeated this little performance 
several times until I thought it must be 
possessed by a malicious demon. Then 
with a series of appalling snorts, explosions,. 
and jerks it came to a sudden standstill, 
dashed on again for a dozen yards, stopped 
short, and then decided to run backwards 
—with half-formed thoughts of emulating 
the horses and trying to climb the hedge. 

Meanwhile its manceuvres had given 
our enemies a chance to catch us up. 
The air was full of shouts and yells. 
approaching from the rear. And then— 
hateful sound !—just as the car gave a 
final snort, tried to stand on end but came 
to a dead stop, I heard Charley’s voice 
amongst the rest, and he brought his 
machine alongside us. 

“You old idiot ! What on earth do 
you mean by this ?” he yelled as he lifted 
Melinda down. 


and I think a merciful Providence must have watched over us that I was trying to keep my chattering teeth still enough to make a 
day or we should have smashed up a dozen times. suitable answer when to my horror Melinda flung her arms round 
Suddenly, when terror at my rash temerity was gradually stealing Charley’s neck and sobbed energetically. I looked at her more 


over me, Melinda gave 
a lurch and fell against 
me limp and inert. The 
strain had been too 
much for her and she 
had fainted. 

I tried to stop the 
car, and then terror 
wholly seized me, for do 
what I would I could 
not abate its pace one 
jot. In fact, to my ex- 
cited fancy it seemed to 
laugh at my efforts, and 
the more I tried to stop 
it the faster it appeared 
to go. On and onvit 
tore, whilst I clung 
frantically to the steer- 
ing wheel, wondering 
vaguely whether Melinda 
would recover conscious- 
ness before we smashed 
up and exactly. what 
kind of a smash it would 
be. 

People came out in 
the villages and shouted ; 
children, chickens, and 
cats seemed to have 
found wings for them- 
selves ; policemen waved 
their arms and yelled to 
us to stop; and horses 
drawing vehicles made 
ludicrous efforts to climb 
over hedges into the 
fields beyond. But we 
heeded none of them, 
On and on, on and on, 
more policemen and 
waving arms, more acro- 
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batic horses. I began aes u x 


to envy Melinda and 


wish that 1, too, could LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME RE-ILLUSTRATED—NO. IV. 
lose my senses, but by In yon straight path a thousand 
sheer instinct I clung on May well be stopped by three.—Horatius 
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closely and the horror 
grew. 

“What does this 
mean?” I stammered 
feebly. 

“Mean, you fool ?”” 
cried Charley. ‘‘ Mean ? 
Why it means that 
you’ve been tearing over 
the country for the last 
hour with Miss Winsley 
and have nearly killed 
her with fright.” 

The lady lifted her 
impenetrable veil and I 
realised that it was only 
too true. My companion 
had been Phoebe and 
not Melinda. 

“Where is Melinda?” 
I moaned faintly. 

‘Where you left her, 
I expect,” growled Char- 
ley. ‘As you had taken 
my car and didn’t stop 
when I shouted, I took 
yours and raced after 
you. Anda nice dance 
you’ve led me. There 
will be a pretty penny to 
pay in fines for this 
day’s work.” 

The policeman who 
stood notebook in hand 
at my elbow said he 
thought seven parishes 
had wired for my name 
and address. 

I did not drive that 
car back, and needless 
to say I did not find 
Melinda waiting for me. 
I have called on her 
every day since but she is 
never at home. Was it 
really my fault that she 
missed the motor ride? 
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THEY BOTH GOT TIME 
Scene: Police court during dispute over an eight-day clock 


Magistrate : | award the clock to the plaintiff 
Defendant: Then what do | get? 
Magistrate: I'll give you the eight days 
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The Future Grand 
Duchess of Hesse.—The 
first telegram of con- 
gratulation received by 
the Grand Duke of Hesse 
on the recent announce- 
ment of his  betrothal 
was from the ex-grand 
duchess, who is un- 
affectedly pleased thatiher 
former husband should 
have found partner 
nore congenial to his 
tastes than she _ herself 
The grand duke 
could made no 
wiser than in 
returning to his first love. 
The  bride-elect is 
typical daughter of the 
latherlind. Llue-eyed 
and golden- haired, 
though not exactly pretty, 
she has a graciousness 
of manner which 
wins all hearts. 
Never away from 
the old feudal 
castle where her 


a 


proved. 
have 
choice 


a 


f 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


forefathe’s have 
dwelt for over a 
thousand years she has 


no new-fangled ideas Sir Francis- Charles Needham, Earl of Kil- 
and is not likely to morey, was born in 1842 and succeeded his 

on grandfather as third earl in 1880. He has long 
shock her husband's been associated with the Shropshire Imperial 
subjects by smoking Yeomanry, whose uniform he is here wearing 
cigarettes or driving beneath his earl's robes and ie ets of the 
four-in-hands ; indeed nigh hood “oF ots balck 

’ 


no greater contrast c ould 
be found to the restless, 
high-spirite] English girl who kept things going for a few years in 
the sleepy old German town. 


The Bridegroom.— The grand duke is a courteous, unpretending 
gentleman who only wants a quiet life. Popular with all classes he 
is said to be the only potentate in Germany who has never had a 
case of /ése majesté in his dominions. Even the Socialists have 
nothing to say against him ; indeed, his affability is at times some- 
what disconcerting to his immediate extourvage. Not long ago at an 
entertainment given at the palace to which ali the members of the 
Hessian Diet were invited the grand duke singled out a group of 
Socialist members for particular attention, chatting p'easantly and 
asking various questions of them. When spoken to by a high 
court official on the subject, “ Why not ?” he replied, ‘‘ Why should 
not there be Socialists? They are at least honest men, and | should 
only despise them if they had not the courage of their convictions. 
There is room for all.” As may be supposed, a prince of such 
tolerant views is no particular friend of the Kaiser, who in the 
unhappy matrimonial squabbles at Darmstadt was altogether on 
the side of the dashing young duchess, of whom he was a warm 
admirer. 


A Financial Family.—Lord Northbrook, who recently died at 
the ripe age of seventy-nine, was the head of the great financial family 
of Baring which now holds four peerages—the earldoms of Cromer 
and Northbrook and the baronies of Ashburton and Revelstoke— 
and which at one time seemed likely to rival the Rothschilds in the 
magnitude of its operations. The Barings, like the Rothschilds, 
came originally from Germany. The founder of the family was the 
son of a [.utheran minister and started a cloth factory at Exeter 
nearly two centuries ago. His sons went into the foreign wool trade 
in London, where they did pretty well before the third one turned 
banker and made his fortune. He was created a baronet, but it was 
in the next generation that the Barings went in for Napoleonic 
finance. His second son was the famous ‘‘ Alexander the Great,” 
who lent France the money to get rid of the allies and who made 
“ Baring Brothers ” the sixth great power of Europe. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON—LORD KILMOREY AND HIS HEIR 
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November 26, for he was born in 1883. 
is the elder son of Lord Kilmorey, and is seen 
here wearing the uniform of the 1st Life Guards, 
of which he is a lieutenant. 
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The Newest Dance. 
—The cake walk has 
had its day ; the openly- 
expressed disapproval of 
the King has no doubt 
had much to do with its 
decline in fashionabl: 
circles. The new society 
dance sounds much more 
graceful; it resembles a 
litle the picturesque old- 
world minuet, and is 
called La Veleta. The 
male dancer holds the 
left hand of his partner 
with his right on a level 
with his chin while 
marching round the 
room, and the march is 
now and then interrupted 
with a few turns of the 
waltz. Sometimes in 
their disengaged hands 
the dancers ;hold cas- 
tanets, with which they 
accompany the dance. 


Morocco Unbound. 

—Kaid Sir Harry 

Maclean, commander 

Lafayette of the bodyguard — of 

the Sultan of Morocco, 

Francis Charles Adelbert Henry, Viscount who has for s» many 
Newry and Morne, celebrated his majority on years been one of 


He 


the most commanding 
pcrsonaliies in that 
troubled kingdom, has 
just arrived in England 
again for a short stay. 
Sir Harry has _ recently 
had an exciting time of it, having been fired on by rebel tribesmen 
and, as he says, had a very narrow escape. He has always been 
the most intimate personal friend of his Moorish Majesty, who 
has constantly appealed to him whenever he desired further 
enlightenment in European customs and methods of life. When 
the Sultan did not at first approve a thing h: schooled himself into 
liking it, believing that if rscommended by the Kaid it must surely 
be good. 


Lord Kilmorey 
has only one daughter 


The Moor at Golf.—The Kaid taught him photography, cycling, 
and golf. His Moorish Majesty had his doubts about golf at first, but 
he pegged away energetic.lly at it until he could do a fairly decent hole. 
One day his English friends talked about cabs, and forthwith the 
Sultan called fora hansom, ‘There were none nearer than Londor, 
so Kaid Maclean sent thcre for one and it duly ar.ived at the port of 
Larache. How to get it up country to the capital when there were 
no roads and no trains was a problem which Sir Harry solved by 
putting a horse in the shafts and driving it himself as far as it wou'd 
go. When the hills were reached he took the wheels off the cab 
and piled the whole arrangement on camels’ backs. Thus about 
150 miles were covered, and to the great delight of the Sultan the cab 
was duly deposited at the palace. 


The Pipes o’ Maclean.—There is something touching in the 
spectacle of Sir Harry Maclean skirling the pipes of auld Scotland 
for the amusement of his fellow passengers on the steamer that 
bronght him home from Morocco. He always had a pretty talent 
for the pipes and the exile’s love the sound of them—a strange 
sort of taste from the point ot view of the southron, though I have 
heard an Irish professor maintain that in the hands of an expert 
the bagpipes can produce the grandest and weirdest music in the 
universe. Kaid Maclean always carried the pipes amongst his 
personal baggage in Morocco, and it was sometimes rather startling 
for the stranger who came upon him unawares to hear in the wilds 
the fiery lilt of some Scottish charging tune and to find that the player 
was apparently an elderly Moor with white hair and beard and the 
flowing robes of the Orient. 
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“Welcome the Coming, Speed the Parting Guest” 


Lady Minto and Family, who Ihave Now Returned from 
Canada, where Lord Minto was Governor-General. 


The Earl of Minto, the retiring Governor-General of Canada, sailed from Quebec on the ‘‘ Tunisian"’ on Saturday, November 19, landing at Liverpool on 

November 27. He was accompanied by the countess (who, curiously enough, is the sister of her husband's siccessor, Lord Grey and by their daughters, 

Lady Eileen Elliot (born 1884), Lady Ruby (born 1886), and Lady Violet (born 1889). Lady Minto has also two sons.—Viscount Melgund and the Hon. William 
Esmond Elliot. This picture shows Lady Minto and her family in their winter Canadian furs 
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A Great Traveller Now Lecturing in England. 


r. Ernest Thompson Seton has achieved something out of the 
ordinary. He was born in England and studied art in the 


academy schools here, but his repu- 
tation both as an aitist and as an 
animal historian has been made 
mainly on the other side of the 
Atlantic. When he left England 
some years ago he was practically 
unknown save to the few who take 
a keen interest in the things that 
appertain to the animal world ; to-day 
his name is known in both hcmi- 
spheres as that of a man with a dis- 
tinct genius for the interpretation 
and narration of animal life—its 
comedy and tragedy. It was not 
until he had given the world, by way 
of an American magazine, the story 
of Lobo, the King-wolf of Currum- 
faw, that those who can adequately 
appreciate the right thing discovered 
a talent likely to go far. This, with 
many others, was before Mr. Kipling 
had gone to the jungle for the fasci- 
nating stories we know to-day. Indeed, 
there is one great difference between 
Mr. Kipling’s work and that of Mr. 
Seton—Mr. Seton’s narratives are 
absolutely true. If he tells us of the 
death of an animal he tells us what 
actually occurred. If there is an 
intense pathos about some of the 
little histories in Zhe Lives of the 
Hunted it is not engendered purely 
by the working of a sympathetic 
imagination ; it is the pathos of the 
actual. Noman has yet read of Lobo 
without feeling the dignity of the 


tragedy unfolded, and although Mr. Seton is too real an artist to infuse 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The well-known traveller, lecturer, and naturalist 


The whole of the stories which Mr. Seton has given to the world 
constitute the strongest 


possible plea for the preservation of wild 


animals. He has seen the folly of 
ruthless destruction, and by way of 
these charming books makes an 
appeal to mankind on behalf of the 
denizens of the wild. It is a plea 
irresistible in the hands of such a 
man, to whom the inmost soul of the 
wildest creature is almost as legible 
as an open book. In America the 
success of his stories is practically 
without equal. His name is a house- 
hold word. He is the chief of-a nation 
of Indians, the Seton Indians, which 
is composed of boys who go out into 
the forcsts and live the life of the 
Indian according to the rules laid 
down by Mr. Seton, whose knowledge 
of woodcraft and kindred things is 
unrivalled. In a book of his, Z7wao 
Little Savages, recently published in 
England, he gives a realistic account 
of the doings of two urchins who deter- 
mine to live as the Indians did. 

But to refer only to Mr. Seton’s 
books is to exclude quite half of 
his activity. He has delivered hun- 
dreds of lectures in the States. Thcre 
is no town of reasonable size in the 
Union which he has not visited and 
told his stories of wolves and bears 
and dogs, and now he has come to 
England to see what his own people 
will think of his work. For the past 
month he has been speaking to 
crowded audiences in our large towns 
and to the boys at our public schools. 


His success has been quite as brilliant as on the other side of the 


very much of his own personality into the story yet we know him to be Atlantic. His personality is one of great charm, and his hearers 


a latent advocate for the wolf, and that advocacy is never without effect. 


MR. THOMPSON SETON’S PICTURE, ‘‘AN INCIDENT IN THE 
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never tire of his engaging talk. 


PYRENEES ” 
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“Welcome the Coming, Speed the Parting Guest ” 


Lady Grey, who has just Started for Canada with her 
Husband, the New Governor-General. 


Lafayette, London 


Lord Grey, the new Governor-General of Canada, left Euston on December 1 and sailed from Liverpool on the ‘‘Parisian” to take up his new post. His 
lordship was accompanied by Lady Grey (who was Miss Alice Holford) and by their two elder daughters, Lady Sybil and Lady Evelyn Grey. Lord Grey is 
using the captain's cabin on the way out. The party will disembark at Halifax 
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Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


CHAMPION JOHNNIE AND POLLY 


First Prize- E. H. Graham-Stirling, Camp Cottage, Comrie, N.B. 


V e pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the best 
snapshot which we receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 


TATLER, Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear dcscription of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be 
sent at one time. ‘The negative is not 
required, 

This week, in addition to our 
plizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 


“Lyveden Ruin,” Miss Griffiths: 
Benefield, Oundle. 

“The Alpine Bridge, Llandrindod, 
Wales,” Mrs. Duff, Welwyn, Herts. 


THE GERMAN ‘TOMMY ATKINS” 


Fourth Prize—D. McLeish, 12, Albert Street, Hampstead Rcad, N.W. 


“The Leafy Way,” J. G. Smyth, 61, Scotland Road, Stanwixs 


Carlisle. 


‘“An Unappreciated Kindness,” E. H. H. D’Aeth, 85, More- 


A TROPICAL BUTTERFLY 


Second Prize J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds 


“The Swans on the Backwater at Weymouth,” A. H. de Steiger, 


St. Mary’s Rectory, Orcheston, Wilts. 


hall Avenue, Folkestone. 

“Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
W. H. Sabine, Melbourne House, 
London Road, Derby. 

“The Chapel, Haddon Hall,” Henry 
Walker, 3, Cheetham Place, Man- 
chester. 

“The Giant’s Pebble,” Miss Birch, 
Brandize, Okehampton, Devon. 

“Barges on the Seine,’ Miss S. 
Palgrave, Corrig Castle Terrace, Kings- 
town, co. Dublin. 

“ A Rough Sea at Sandsend,” F. Kk. 
Mitchelson, 4, College Grounds, Great 
Malvern. 

“In the Woods at Elgin near 
Cape Town, South Africa,” Edgar Tid- 
man, 5, Hatfield Terrace, Three Anchor 
Bay, Cape Town. 

“ Millat Walzin, Belgium,” Beatrice 
Marples,! Broomfield, Egremont, 
Cheshire. 


“ A Study in Expression,” E. G. Taylor, Lorne House, Oppingham. 
“Ye Olde Forge,” Cars!lake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, 


South Devon. 


THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE AT ROME 


Third Prize—J. H. Knight, H.M.S. ‘‘ Formidable," Mediterranean 
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FLENCHING THE CARCASSES OF WHALES IN SHETLAND 
Fifth Prize—C. E. Butler, Plumpton House, Bury St. Edmunds 
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Some Eccentricities of Animal Life. 


&, Godjree : AF Royds 
COME ALONG, KEEPER; I'M SO HUNGRY A NORWEGIAN BEAUTY 


£. Smart 


OH DEAR! OUR TEETH ARE SO TROUBLESOME. 


AIl 
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TRANSATLANTIC GIRLS IN MUSICAL COMEDY—MISS BILLIE BURKI 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Burke has been playing in The Duchess of Dantzic on tour, and goes to her native America with the play 
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E: MISS MADGE LESSING IN «SERGEANT BRUE” AT THE STRAND. 


Johnston & Hoj/mann 
Miss Lessing was really born in London, but she has spent all her life in America 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Week by Week. 


Fornston & Hoffinaun 


MR. OSCAR 'ASCHE AS ‘*PETRUCHIO” AND “CHRISTOPHER SLY” IN ‘“* THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE 


Pantomime Changed. — The 
extinction of pantomime in 
central London is a fact to 
which I have frequently 
referred. The wish 
may have been 
father to the 
thought, but the 
fact remains 
that a change 
is taking place 
in public taste. 
This is not at 
all astonish- 
ing, especially 
in v-ew of the 
cynical sug- 
gestion ——re- 
cently put 
forward by a 
society gossip 
that “children 
have become 
the fashion.” 
Logically, there- 
fore, people who 
really care for chil- 
dren do not want to 
take them to shows 
where a low comedian, 
with lower wit, makes 
jests about the apocryphal 
“lodger” and the depressing 
humour of the basement. 
Another feature of the situation <, 
is the suggestion that Christmas is Sh 
really becoming popular again. We , 
still too often identify the season with 
vulgarity, but our latter-day pantomime is 
emerging from this. This year’s fare is :— 


Drury Lane.—The White Cat. 

Garrick. —Little Black Sambo and Little White Barbara. [o) 

Duke of York's.—Peter Pan ; or, the Boy who Would Not Grow Up. So) 
By Mr. Barrie. ° 

Court.—Prunella; or, Love ina Dutch Garden. By Laurence Housman Wo 
and Granville Barker, with music by Mr. Moorat. %~ 


Literature to the Front.—The 
acquisition of Mr. Barrie is a 
tremendous encouragement 
for all of us who are at 
war with the old vulgar 
elements. Hitherto 
pantomime has 
been the product 
for the most part 
of stage car- 
penters, music- 
hall artists,” 
and tenth-rate 
writers. Now 
we have Mr. 
Barrie, Mr. 
Housman, 
ani diame hie 
Dumps 
Books. Lite- 
rature is often 
pretentious 
when it takes 
to patronising 
the playhouse, 
but nobody can 
say that Mr. Barrie 
has been other than 
amusing when he has 
faced the footlights, 1 
am not so sure of 
Mr. Housman, though I 
liked Bethlehem, but aided 
by such a Lrilliant player as 
Mr.{ Granville Barker he ought 
Oo to make a real Christmas success. 


RS 
\ 
& 


At the Hippodrome. — Mr. Moss’s 
‘ production, Butterflies in Fairyland; 

or, Nature Triumphant, is described by 
him as “a mystical evolution in seven events,” 
s& invented and produced by Frank Parker, with music 
«<e? by Clarence Corri. It will really be pantomime, for there 
vw will be no speaking or singing parts. The production 
p? __ will be one of vast mechanical, scenic, and lighting effects. 
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“The Taming of the Shrew” at the Adelohi Theatre. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
THE SERVANTS OF PETRUCHIO—MR. CHARLES ROCK AS ‘“*GRUMIO” AND MISS CONSTANCE ROBERTSON AS ‘CURTIS” 
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The Most Ingenious Place of Amusement in the World 


low the Circular Stages of the Coliseum Go Round. 


[fronday sees the 
opening of the 
most wonderful place of 
entertainment the world 
has ever seen—the Coli- 
seum in St. Martin's 
Lane. It is the idea 
(and the properly) of 
Mr. Oswald Stoll, who 
shares with Mr. Moss 
the cream of the music- 
halls of the country. 
Mr. Stoll is a Welshman 
and in private life he 
is deeply interested in 
abstruse philosophies, 
but he is one of the rare 
dreamers who are also 
practical. He dreamed 
of a great entertainment 
schene; he called in 
Mr. Frank Matcham, 
architect, and Mr. Wing- 
field Bowles, electrical 
engineer, to carry it out 
in practice, and the 
Coliseum is the result. 
The unique idea at 
the Coliseum is the 
circular stages. The 
Hippodrome was an 
intermediary step. Mr. 
Stoll has gone one step 
further in that he has 
placed his arena not 
between the stage and 
the audience but on the 
stage itself. Not only 
so, but that stage con- 
sists of three distinct 
concentric rings or stages 
measuring ~ respectively 
25 ft., 49 ft., and 75 ft. 
in diameter. These 
staves can be _ rotated 
either separately or to- 
gether, and they can be 
revolved in any direction 
and that, too, at a rate 


HOW THE TABLE GOES ROUND 


The wheel which turns it is shown by the arrow 


THE INTERMEDIATE REVOLVING STAGE 


IN POSITION AT THE COLISEUM 


Fourteen days after its removal from Ipswich as shown in the bottom picture 


of twenty miles an hour 
These stages are built 
on steel frames 9 ft. high. 
Their total weight is 
160 tons, 72 tons repre- 
senting the steel under 
frames. 

The stages run, of 
course, on wheels, but 
the unique fact is that the 
rails, not the wheels, are 
attached to the revolv- 
ing table so that the 
ordinary construction of 
a train or a tram is 
reversed. The wheels 
are fixed to the ground 
and are rotated by 
electric motors. The 
rail on the table slips 
over the top of them, and 
when the wheels move 
so does the table; this, 
of course, obviates the 
necessity of the table 
itself carrying the motive 
power. Each table has 
its own set of motors 
(there are fourteen in all) 
and they are worked by 
the stage manager from 
a platform in the wings, 
which looks exactly like 
the bridge ofa battleship. 

The tables enable 
you to build a number 
of scenes which are 
rotated one at a time in 
front of the audience. 
The solution of these 


difficult problems is 
due to Mr. Wingfield 
Bowles. 

Four performances 


will be given every day 
consisting of two entirely 
different shows, and you 
can book the cheapest 
seat (6d.) in the house. 


THE INTERMEDIATE REVOLVING TABLE (49 FT. IN DIAMETER) UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT RANSOME AND 


Mr. Stokes (who built it) 
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Mr. Wingtield Bowles 


NAPIER’S, IPSWICH 
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The Most Remarkable Place of Entertainment in the World 
The New Coliseum, which will be Opemed Next Week. 


This picture is reproduced from the architect's (Mr. Frank Matcham) plans. Some minor changes have since been effected in the decoration of the ground floor 
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THE TATTIEBOGLE TALES FOR. CHILDREN, NO. II.— 


This is Margot, The farmer's wife, “No, no,” says Margot, “lll ask the speckled 
Frail and old. So kind and good, “It would be Hen to sit 

She keeps some hens, Gives her a turkey’s A shame to eat And see what she 
The eggs are sold. Egg for food. This egg for tea. Can make of it.” 


Then one fine day And then on going He was so big, But Samson grew He was so very, 
She heard a ‘‘cheep,” Out she found So strong and gay, A naughty bird Very bad, 

Which caused her aged A fine young turkey She called him ‘‘Samson” And heeded not He nearly drove 
Heart to leap. Strutting round. Straight away. Old Margot's word. Old Margot mad. 
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The King heard news “1 will me to “And | will take 
Of Samson's fame Old Margot hie My daughter fair ; 
And said, ‘Il wish And see if | And also my 
This bird to tame. This prize can buy. Prime Minister.” 


When Samson saw 
The royal cortege 

His head became 
Pale blue with rage. 


But when he heard And presently 
The King’s request, Old Margot sold 
He puffed himself Proud Samson for 
And looked his best. A piece of gold. 


So Samson to And Margot, too, And when the king 
“ The castle went, Was later brought, Would give a ball, 
And there a life And had a splendid He led out Margot 
‘Of pleasure spent. Time at court. First of all. 


And Samson always 
Took his place, 


And danced quadrilles 
4 With perfect grace. 
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And always said And this is what, 
Such lovely things Of course, you see 
That he became A cock or hen 
The friend of kings. i Could never be. 


PHB DLDATEER 


ep te perennial question of the right of first-night audiences 

to “boo” or otherwise vocally express disapproval of 
a piece has again been raised by the fortunes of a recent 
production. The particular circumstances of the occasion 
do not in the main matter. It is agreed that there was 
matter for praise as well as blame in the comedy; nor is 
there anything to wonder at in the fact that the lady 
responsible for the production sought and obtained the 
favourable judgment of an invited audience. Unluckily, 
but not unnaturally, the verdict was not merely, ‘‘ Not 
guilty,’ as the actress-manageress claimed, but was in practice 
joined with the illogical rider, ‘‘ Don’t do it again.” 


ae problem of booing is one which Dr. Ibsen, if he had 

thought of it, might have written a play to expound if 
not solve. A piece is submitted to a critical audience fer 
the first time and they are asked to judge it. At the end of 
the piece, or at intervals throughout it, the admirers or 
friends of the author and the actors are sure to raise a 
chorus of approval, grateful if inarticulate. Are those who 
disapprove to be allowed to answer this applause with 
equally inarticulate condemnation? In other words, are 
they to hiss or boo ? 


faze the point of view of abstract justice it would seem 
that the right to praise involves the right to blame. 
If the judge may inform the acquitted prisoner that he 
leaves the dock without a stain on his character, he must 
also be allowed to inform the convicted prisoner that he 
regards him as a peculiarly mean scoundrel, and he wishes 
he could have given him more than the maximum sentence. 
But there are many reasons why this parallel should not be 
followed out too far. The judge is, after all, only endorsing 
the verdict of a legally-qualified jury, and confirming a 
judgment which would be carried out in any case without 
his adding any remarks. But the first-night verdict on a 
play is merely a matter of opinion. The real, if rather sordid, 
jury is the box office and the libraries. These, representing 
the paying public, decide whether and how long a piece is 
to run and how much profit the author and manager may 
hope to derive from it. The first-night audience are rather 
like a grand jury, and it is their duty not to do anything to 
prevent the accused—the play which they do not ‘“ aan 
but which is (by Mr. Frohman at least) ‘‘ presented” t 
them-—from having an unbiased verdict peo by the 
petty, but paying, jury of the public. If the grand jury 
think a prisoner has any degree of guilt they return a 
general verdict which leaves him to be tried by the petty 
jury. If the first-night audience find any merit in a piece— 
and very few even among syndicate pieces are entirely 


worthless—they can sifely leave it with a generally favourabie 


verdict to the decision of the real public. 


fa first-night audience really settled the fate of a play 
there might be more excuse for booing as the only way 
of protesting “against the injudicious applause of friends or 
hired partisans (if any). But the storm of applause that 
greets, and has greeted, many a feeble production is merely 
a satisfaction to the vanity of those responsible for the piece. 
It does not mean success. I have known pieces fiercely 
booed on the first night which lived long and prosperously ; 
I have known pieces that were greeted with storms of 
applause and languished for two or three weeks. Criticism 
in the papers is much the same in power. Since the late 
Mr. Clement Scott left the Daily Telegraph no single critic 
can be named whose remarks would have had any appre- 
ciable influence on the box-office returns. The most careful 
and impartial critics naturally are those who write for weekly 
organs and have time to consider the piece with some 
claborateness. These cannot have any influence worth 
mentioning on the commercial success of a play, which is 
taken, however wrongly, as an index of its merit and is 
certainly the test of its popularity. If all the critics together 
praise a play they may give it a brief vogue; if they all 
condemn it together they may accelerate its end or retard 
its success. Neither critics nor others of the first-night 
audience can do much, except in especial circumstances, to 
change the fate of a piece. 
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a fee being so, booing is merely the expression of a per- 

sonal opinion or resentment; it is not the judgment 
of the public, for those who utter it are not the public that 
decides the success of a piece. First-nighters are a class, 
and a limited one. In the boxes, stalls, and dress circles 
are critics, friends of the management, and persons of more 
or less note in theatrical and social circles, and the profes- 
sional critics. In pit and gallery—especially gallery—are 
those who have been waiting in person or by messenger 
boys from an early hour of the day to secure seats in the 
first-night rush that gives nearly every piece not known to 
be hopeless a full house to start with. There are certain 
minor members of clubs interested in the drama who are 
said to make a point of being in the gallery at every first 
night, and it is from these that booing is often supposed to 
originate. I do not know how far this is true. 


hese various classes are not likely todo much towards 
the material success of the piece by taking tickets 
themselves. The leaders of society may influence others to 
go or to stay away, and so ina minor degree may the critics, 
but none of these boo or for the most part applaud either. 
The clapping and the cheering come from friends, and are 
meant as a genial encouragement to the manager, the 
actors, and even the author. First-night applause, if not 
merited by the piece, is the sort of kindly support that a 
man gives to his friend’s boat ina race. ‘ Well rowed, 
four! Well rowed all! Put it on now; you're gaining!” 
is the invariable cry, even though it is obvious to all, friends 
included, that all are rowing badly, four the worst, and that 
they are losing. The shout is a stimulus, an encourage- 
ment, and those who favour the other boat do not usually 
boo ‘“‘as a protest against the injudicious applause of 
friends.” 


fe seats in pit and gallery were booked and numbered 
booing would die a natural death. There would be 
none of the weary waiting outside that must render anybody 
cross and censorious and ready to greet ambiguous expres- 
sions in dialogue with a malevolent interpretation. Further, 
as anybody ‘could book a first- night seat, the ccteries of 
amateur critics who are said to start booing’ at times would 
have to sit like other people where they could and express 
their opinion individually. The other remedy for gallery 
booing is to abolish the gallery for such pieces as cannot be 
properly seen and heard from tke gallery. In most theatres 
the gallery isa long way off and a long way up. Facial 
expression is seen foreshortened into grimace, and delicate 
shades of vocal tone are lost. First- night galleries, if they 
boo a piece with any subtlety of eflect, are practically 
sentencing a prisoner half of whose case they have not 
heard. 


Wy is it that booing seldom starts from the pit? Is 
2s. 6d. less critical than 1s.? Or is not the reason 
that the pittites see the play, though not as wellas the stalls, 
yet in the same manner, and can appreciate the same points. 
Is not the booing gallery wreaking on the unlucky play 
the construction of the theatre which gives them only a 
partial view for their 1s,? Actors are in a painful dilemma. 
If they play delicately and subtly the gallery may boo 
them at the end of the piece, if not before, for being 
tedious ; if they ‘‘play to the gallery,” an! over-act and 
shout, the critics will fall foul of them for exaggeration. 


The play’s too long for sitting through ; 
That’s why we boo, 

The sentiment is quite untrue; 
Of course, we boo. 

‘The supers are a sorry crew; 
Then let us boo! 

One line sounds just a trifle “ blue” 
Up, brothers, boo ! 

The leading lady lifts her shoe; 
In virtue, boo ! 

Do you know who that is? Well, who? 
The author! Boo-oo-00! 
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Current Games, 


Literary Footballers.—I think that 
Major Trevor has not quite succeeded 
in grasping the standpoint of those 
who object to the footballer journalist. 
Major Trevor himself is a footballer 
journalist in a certain sense. He was 
a distinguished player not so many 
years ago, and judging from the exceed- 
ingly interesting copy he turns out he 
certainly is not lacking in the journa- 
listic instinct. Nevertheless, there are 
many of us who are as pleased to see 
Major Trevor’s name at the bottom of 
an article in the Daily Mail as we are 


disappointed when J. E. Raphael’s 
signature, say, meets our eye. This 


difference in sentiment is, of course, 
due to the fact that Raphael is still 
taking part in Rugby football, while 
Major Trevor’s days of active participa- 
tion are over. In any match in which 
Raphael takes part he is likely to be 
the most prominent player on the field. 
What the arm-chair footballers want 
to read is not Raphael’s description of other 
men’s prowess but some other critic’s account 
of the many good things Raphael has done in 
a particular match. A case in point was 
the match between the Corinthians and Ports- 
mouth, in which S. S. Harris was mainly 
responsible for the Corinthians’ victory. I 
admired Harris’s play immensely, and when 
I opened my Daily Mail on the following 
Monday morning I turned at once to the page 
wherein the Corinthian and Portsmouth was 
described, hoping to find 
that the J/az/’s estimate 
of Harris was the same 
as my own. In this I 
was doomed to disap- 
pointment. From the 
storehouse of his con- 
tributors the sporting 
editor of the J/ai/ had 
selected Harris to de- 
scribe and criticise the 
match in which he was 
by far the most distin- 
guished figure. It is no 
disparagement of Harris 
to say that I found his 
description totally in- 
adequate. He had to 
sacrifice his reputation 
fcr modesty or for jour- 
nalism, and like a good 
sportsman he let jour- 
nalism go hang. 


Good Business. — 
Considered solely from a 
commercial point of view 
the introduction of the 
athlete journalist is pro- 
bably good business. The editor’of the Dazly 
Mail hasa very shrewd insight into the wants 
of his readers, and the fact that so much space 
is devoted to the latest departure in journalism 
in the pages of the J7az/is strong presumptive 
evidence of its present popularity. There is 
not, however, equally strong evidence that the 
popularity will continue. It is an open secret 
that a great deal of ill feeling was created 
by even the exceedingly mild criticism of 


Sports, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL HALF—P, S. HANCOCK 


Who has done such good service for Richmond 


which certain cricketer journalists occasionally 
delivered themselves last summer. I have 
heard, I do not know with how much truth, 
that a certain professional was smartly repri- 
manded by his committee for some remarks 
he made in a signed article on the judgment 
of his captain. So then it comes to this, if a 
cricketer journalist states his candid opinion 
of his fellow cricketers he is liable to be rapped 


over the knuckles ; if he confines himself to - 


generalities his articles lose all value. 


ST. ANDREW'S DAY AT ETON 
The wall game—Collegians v. Oppidans—a bully 


Roberts in London.—John Roberts has 
certainly no reason to complain that Londoners 
have forgotten their old favourite. When he 
began his match with Mitchell last Monday 
week the Argyll Hall was almost full, and 
people kept flocking in up to the finish. Roberts 
apparently has a following quite his own. 
There have been some excellent gates both at 
Burroughes and Watts’s and Thurston’s this 
season, but somehow the fersonnel of the 
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and Pastimes. 


crowds that ‘‘support” Dawson, Ste- 
venson, and Harverson is totally distinct 
from the followers of John Roberts. 
The old champion seems to have 
attached to himself a certain military 
and political element which only enjoys 
billiards as exemplified by Roberts. 
Mr. R. H.° Lyttelton has remarked 
somewhere that if there is place of 
honour among the immortals for those 
who have excelled at games it will be 
reserved for John Roberts and W. G. 
Grace, and Alfred Lyttelton ranks 
Roberts even higher than ‘ W. G.” on 
account of the perfection of his 
execution. 


Lost Opportunities.—I am not sure 
that Roberts acted wisely in selecting 
Mitchell to open the ball with in 
London. At his best even now Mit- 
chell is not much inferior to Dawson 
and Stevenson, but at his worst he is 
samewhat about the level of a third- 
rate marker, and unfortunately his 
worst is more frequent than his best. Mitchell 
has never taken kindly to exhibition billiards, 
and apparently regards such games as a huge 
farce in which he is given ample opportunities 
of showing how badly the game can be 
played. In this respect he is the converse of 
the average professional, who can play far 
better when nothing is at stake. Mitchell, I 
believe, is a Yorkshireman, but his tempera- 
ment is of that happy-go-lucky nature which 
one associates with Ireland rather than with 
Yorkshire. Had he had 
the same keen eye to his 
own interests and pos- 
sessed the self-control of 
Peall, Dawson, and Ste- 
venson the champion- 
ship, in the absence of 
Roberts, was well within 
his grasp; as it is he 
must be regarded as a 
player of lost oppor- 
tunities. At the all-in 
game he was certainly 
not less skilful than 
Peall, and when the 
all-in game went out of 
fashion Mitchell adapted 
himself to the new con- 
ditions with a versatility 
and readiness which at 
one time made him in- 
ferior only to Roberts at 
the spot-barred game. 
Probably Mitchell’s 
failure to reach, or rather 
The Tatler” to retain, the highest 

place may be traced to 

his inability to take any- 

thing seriously. A little 
shilling book of his—I forget its exact title— 
which I once read was an astonishing example 
of outspokenness. It is the fault of most pro- 
fessional athletes and sportsmen that they at 
once become preachers and pedants when they 
diverge into autobiography. They gloss over 
or conceal those episodes in their career which 
the public is most anxious to read about. 
Mitchell in his reminiscences conceals nothing 
and varnishes nothing. With perfect candour 
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he tells how he hunted about for ‘‘mugs” 
and how he treated the said “mugs” when 
he got them into his net. His creed evidently 
is that billiards is in the same category as love 
and war. 


The Real Roberts.—Since the advent of 
C. B. Fry into sporting journalism he has 
been without a rival in his own particular 
line. In “O. P. Q.,” however, the Daly 
Chronicle has discovered a writer who has 
succeeded in doing for billiards what Fry has 
done for cricket and football. Some of his 
pen pictures of Roberts and the other leading 
professionals are among the best things that 
have been done in sporting journalism for 
many a long day. I would advise those 
who cannot see John Roberts play to read 
“O, P, Q.” on the old champion. Roberts 
certainly did not show his Egyptian Hall form 
on the opening day of his game with Mitchell, 
but I cannot agree with ‘O. P. Q.” that he 
made some of his strokes with a hurried 
jerkiness. It may be that Roberts has lost 
something of his old accuracy, but the delivery 
of his cue is still as true as ever. With a 
first-rate player any symptom of jerkiness 
means that he is wholly out of form. John 
North, whose style at the best 
was laboured, used to become 
painfully jerky when he was 
short of practice, but when 
he was jerky you might safely 
bet that a break of 100 was 
well beyond his powers. The 
truth is that with first-rate pro- 
fessionals an equable delivery 
of the cue becomes almost an 
instinct, and is the last thing 
to leave them. 


Oxford in London.—It has 
been my bad fortune only to 
see the Oxford Rugger team 
on the two occasions on which 
they were defeated in London. 
At Blackheath last Saturday 
week they had none the best of 
the luck, but at Richmond a few 
weeks previously they had only 
themselves to thank for their 
somewhat severe 
defeat. Mr. Hamish 
Stuart, who is quite 
a reliable critic where 
the universities are 
concerned, con- 
sidered a short time 
back—I do not know 
whether he holds this 
opinion — still—that 
Oxford possessed a 
particularly clever team. I must confess that 
against the Richmond and Blackheath forwards 
I could not discern much outward signs of this 
cleverness. In both cases it is true that the 
dark blue pack was, man for man, much lighter 
than their opponents, but it is not an unknown 
thing for a pack to compensate by its clever- 
ness for its lack of weight. In the ’varsity 
match at Queen’s Club last year the Oxford 
forwards were outweighted by the powerful 
Cambridge pack, but they were never out- 
generalled. How far the success of Oxford 
in last year’s ’varsity match was due to the 
generalship of their captain I am not prepared 
to say. Possibly the leadership of Cartwright 
may have won his side the match. It is 
certain that in his absence the Oxford for- 
wards showed very little cleverness against 
Richmond. 
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G. O. Smith.—Arthur Dunn once told me 
that it was impossible to realise what a great 
footballer G. O. Smith was unless one had 
played on his side. His surpassing merit of 
making the game easy for his fellow forwards 
was not conspicuous to the man in the street. 
In a Cup tie against the Old Foresters the 
other day G. O. Smith seems to have shown 
all the old qualities which made him the 
greatest of centre-forwards. 


Still a Great Centre.—Probably some 
of his speed has left him, but his wonderful 
finesse is still unimpaired, His value to a 
Corinthian side would even now be immense. 
Great players as are S. S. Harris and S. H. 
Day, I believe that their effectiveness would 
be increased zo per cent. playing by the side 
of G. O. Smith. 


The premier jockey of the season and his bride, formerly Miss Catherine Ada Battle of Sickle- 
mere, Suffolk. They were married at St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, on December 7 


The Test Matches.—I hope it may not 
prove a bad augury that dates of the 
cricket fixtures of next season were arranged 
on one of the wettest and gloomiest days of 
the year. As in 1899 Nottingham is to be 
the scene of the first test match. The match 
in 1899 was chiefly remarkable for a wonder- 
ful innings of Ranjy’s which saved the game 
for England. Moreover, it was at Notting- 
ham that W. G. Grace played for the last 
time ina test match. Ranjy’s innings of 93, 
not out, was a curious mixture of extreme care 
and extreme recklessness. He took no risks 
in making his runs, but he now and then 
ran excruciatingly short runs which were 
of no value at all to his side. However, 
the Australians could not get him out, and he 
saved his side in 1899 as he had almost saved 
it at Manchester in 1896. 
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Concerning London County. — Perhaps 
the most surprising feature of next year’s pro- 
gramme is the disappearance of London 
County as a first-class combination. A few 
good matches will be played at the Crystal 
Palace, but chiefly under the title of W. G. 
Grace’s Eleven or Gentlemen of England. 
The away matches, apart from that with 
Surrey, are restricted to fixtures with second- 
class counties. The personality of “ W. G.” 
always lent a fictitious importance to the 
London County’s matches, which were never 
really first-class fixtures. The club, however, 
at Sydenham—or rather “ W. G.”—has done 
good service in discovering the merits of 
many excellent cricketers, and it would be a 
real loss to cricket if it were to go out of 
existence. How far the club has been a 
financial success I do not know, but it must 
have been evident from the first that it could 
never attract any large following. The 
dilatory methods of the South-Eastern 
deterred anyone but the most youthful 
enthusiast from undertaking a journey to 
Sydenham, and, for good or evil, “ friendly ” 
matches, either in cricket or football, have 
nowadays but little drawing power. 


~ Where Goalkeepers Come 
From.—There is one point 
of resemblance between the 
*varsities and the army—both 
produce fine goalkeepers. Con- 
sidering the amount of Associa- 
tion football played in the 
army it cannot be said that 
the all-round standard is high. 
Here and there one finds a 
really brilliant forward like 
Hyslop, but the number of 
great forwards and backs to be 
found among soldiers is strictly 
limited. The limitation, how- 
ever, does not apply to goal- 
keepers, and since the days of 
Reilly soldiering and _ goal- 
keeping have almost been inter- 
changeable terms. Possibly the 
secret of Tommy’s excellent 
goalkeeping is the practice 
afforded by kickabout in the 
barrack square ; when thirty or 
forty men are all trying for the 
ball one’s chances of shooting 
or dribbling are not numerous, 
consequently, when Tommy is 
anxious to distinguish himself 
he goes between the goal posts 
where the shells are thickest. 
I can suggest no explanation 
for the excellence of ‘varsity 
goalkeeping ; I merely accept 
the fact. In the past ten years both Oxford 
and Cambridge have been represented by 
some good, bad, and indifferent forwards and 
backs, but the standard of goalkeeping in 
the ’varsity match has invariably been high. 
L. H. Gay, G. B. Raikes, G. E. Wilkinson, 
and T. S. Rowlandson are only a few of the 
many really fine keepers” whom Oxford 
and Cambridge have produced within the 
past dozen years. As goalkeeping is some- 
what too sedentary an occupation for the 
average youthful athlete it is somewhat 
remarkable that the standard of ’varsity 
“keeping” should be so high. The number 
of men at Oxford and Cambridge who 


have a taste for standing between the 
goal posts is comparatively small com- 


pared with ambitious centre-forwards and 
backs. M. R. R. 
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people are talking about Mr. James Welch and Mr. Harry Randall 

as Dan Leno’s successor, but they mean only in so far as Drury 
Lane is concerned, Neither of these actors is in any way like Dan 
Leno, Mr. Welch belongs to the legitimate drama, and Mr. Randall 
is merely a low comedian with a terrific voice for other people’s jokes. 
Neither has any spring of irresponsible bubbling fun, and the term, 
Dan Leno’s successor, therefore cannot be applied to them. 

The nearest thing to poor Dan that is now left to us is Little 
‘Tich. I have seen him more than once quite lately, and have been 
struck by his fund of comic ideas and his perfect command of gesture 
and expression. His dancing is, of course, the eighth wonder of the 
world—thanks to Nature’s kindness to him. 

No one at the halls, not even George Robey, gets such enthu- 
siasm out of the audience ; and this, | think, is due in great part to 
Little Tich’s gift of childlike, innocent fun, which he shares with Dan 
Leno, and which in the long run will always be more popular than 
less kindly forms of sophisticated humour. 


* * 


I have recently also seen Harry Lauder again in his famous 
tickling song. It is given nowand then to music-hall singers to give 
a whole nation a temporary catch phrase, but it is seldom that 
they give a nation a national air. But | believe that Harry Lauder’s 
tickling song is destined to live with many of the older Scottish 
songs of the people. It has an air which one feels is deathless, 
And he sings it to perfection and walks round between the verses to 
perfection. I do not see that he needs any salary at all; the joy of 
that walk round must be equal to any financial stimulus. 

To play at drawing up the programme of an ideal music-hall 
entertainment is a favourite amusement. My own gala programme 
would certainly include Little Tich and Harry Lauder, Wilkie Bard 
and T. E. Dunville. Also George Robey—as aswell. I would insist 
further on Paul Cinquevalli. These for certain. Among others 
w.i0 are not so indispensable is Malcolm Scott, the woman who 
knows, who amused me exceedingly the other night. He carried his 
omniscience so far as to recommend to the audience the best transla- 
tion of Suetonius, adding in parenthesis, “ Fancy such crudition in 
the halls ! ” 


od uu 


I have been playing Pit, the new card game for noisy people, and 
{ am convinced it was invented in the interests of the liquor traffic, 
for it makes one more thirsty than much salt fish. Briefly it is the 
Chicago wheat market tamed for the purposes of the English home 
bent on entertainment. Good fun for the robust it certainly is, but 
no one else must be in the room. ‘The nerve-shattering iteration of 
the ping and pong in a recent popular game (now with Satan) is 
peace compared with the clamour of Pit. But the players, of course, 
do not notice it. 


* by 


To those who found and nourish crusades I would suggest that 
a crusade be started against foreign hotel proprietors—and English, 
too—who paste their advertisements on one’s bags and trunks. I 
have a square bag which was new six months ago but is now per- 
manently disfigured by the hotel labels or their traces, resulting from 
two recent journeys abroad. I understand that some bag-owners are 
proud of the number of labels which they collect. It is even said that 
these tickets are sometimes bought to persuade others that a period 
of travel has been indylged in, just as needy but home-keeping club- 
men will stick a grouse feather in their hats to persuade Piccadilly 
that they have been shooting. 

Why a sane man who has not been shooting grouse should want 
to persuade others that he has is one of the mysteries of snobbish- 
ness. An even greater mystery is the desire to lead people to 
suppose that one has stayed in some of the appalling foreign hotels 
whose labels are displayed so ostentatiously on luggage. For my own 
part (though doubtless guilty of various forms of snobbishness ; pro- 
bably it is snobbish to refer to the snobbishness of others) it gives 
me no satisfaction to see nice leather surfaces turned into gratuitous 
hoardings for rapacious innkeepers. The logical way would be to 
get an allowance on the bill to pay for these advertisements. 
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One hears too much of the new inventions that mean nothing— 
wireless telegraphy for example. But where is the shaving-brush 
from which no bristle ever falls? That is what I look for in vain. 
All the brushes that I buy seem to be just undergoing some depilatory 
treatment. 

And where is the cure for a cold? Surely it is time that the 
medical profession invented one. Doctors spend years of research 
upon exotic diseases which can fall only to a few of us, but the cold, 
from which everyone at times suffers, is neglected. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, by the way, who talks more cold sense than 
anyone in this country, has been saying some absolutely true things 
about doctors. The best, he says, should be at the service of 
the operatives and working men, who keep the country going; the 
next best should be told off to attend to the middling folks, who are 
less important ; and the bad doctors—who kill—should have the 
unimportant leisured classes in their hands. This is, of course, 
a cold truth, but it is the kind of truth that we cannot stand. 

As a matter of fact the working classes, once they are ill enough 
to get into hospital, do have attention from the best doctors. It is 
the middling class of people who have the middling doctors, and 
will always have them. 

Some recent experiences of Harley Street which have been 
thrust upon me have not increased my desire to be ill myself. I 
believe that our surgeons are good, but our consulting physicians 
seem to exist simply to nullify each other’s opinions and collect 
guineas. A very ord nary general practitioner who has known him 
for some years may with only half the science be, at 5s. a visit, in 
a much better position to help a patient than a consulting physician 
who has never seen you before, will never see you again (if you can 
help it), and charges three guineas for his platitudes. 


ia * 


I passed a tattooer’s door the other day upon which was hung a 
photograph, very delicately coloured, of one of his subjects—clients, 
patients, sitters, or what you will—whose back was covered with 
fascinating Japanese tracery. Such decoration does not appeal to 
me personally, but I should like to meet this ornate gentleman in a 
swimming bath. He would certainly, like the snark’s bathing 
machines, add to the beauty of the scene. 

Only a man very secure in the rectitude of his future would 
commit the folly of being tattooed like this and thus supply the police 
gratuitously with data for his identification. But I see no reason 
why the pure in heart should not have alluring patterns on their 
backs. The design in question took a hundred hours. Half-hours 
with the best tattooers might be very interesting ; an hour sounds to 
me too long—too sustained a policy of pin pricks. 


SS “ 4 


Judicial Wisdom 


{Mr. Justice Buckley told a father and son who were at law, ‘Disputes 
about money are to my mind incompatible with the preservation of family 
affection and good will.”’] 


A man who feels he must resort 
To fighting relatives in court] 

Is not infrequently debarred 
From their affection and regard. 


Some husbands, now, will look askance 
On wives who sue for maintenance, 
And sometimes these indulge in rows 
With any too litigious spouse. 


As plaintiff and defendant seen 
Twin brothers, if extremely keen 
Upon the point they fight about, 
Occasionally may fall out. 


So, though advantage may be gained, 
Relations thus are often strained 

Until they show the hidden flaw— 
Hence comes the term “ mamma-in-law.” 
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“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and ehildhood fleet !”—LoncFELLow. 


THE NEWEST “TATLER COMPETITION. 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 15O Guimeas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO IS THE PRETTIES?® GIRL 
IN THE PREG EVIE 2 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From 
childhood to girlhood there is but a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are 
adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the age of 15 and 21. ‘These figures may be taken roughly, 
and birth certificates will not be required; that is tc say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A., 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, 
value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. This condition will necessarily exclude most of the photographs 
of our beautiful actresses and a large number of professional beauties, as many photographers are in the habit of taking photographs for these 
free of charge and retaining the copyright in their own hands. If, therefore, any of our readers have signed away the copyright of their 
photograph, that photograph is not eligible for our Competition. All photographs sent in will be the publication copyright of THE TatLxEr, 
and may possibly be published whether awarded a prize or not. 


gee- In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week 
commencing December 7 and onwards. The coupon will be found on the last page. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


FOR RULES SEE PREVIOUS ISSUES, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 


(Thirteenth Series) 


Lon ele A see Wile Gino El 
Zr) N D oO 
Bra Nat | Gey eeaey | U 
Ane saTTs OR REN 
5. DM D 
Os Raza i) 


5. See King Lear. 
6. The London cab radius. 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Aggio, Ajanda, April, Ashbury, Adorage, Archway, 
Aenea, Attrisolle, Alnwick, A.C.R., Arho, Abna, Abe, 
Abeille, Almeria, Agag, Agnes, Aredark, Attwood, Adecee, 
Altisidora, Adabarth, Abos, Arosa, Amsted, Altanower, 
Aston, Aeronaut, Bydand, Beaskey, Bedford, Britonia, 
Bruiser, Briar-rose, Boz, Blackie, Biddlebird, Bluebags, 
Benz, Belotelo, Beauty, Belmanor, Burlington, Blooms- 
bury, Busy, Bladud, Bricky, Brock-hill, Bavette, Billee, 
Barina, Bulbul, Berth, Bunny, Brutus, Babette, Baturi, 
Bimbo, Bosmere, Cuscus, Cherry-bobs, Caldan, Coomb, 
Castledene, Candun, Cass, Criffel, Courtier, Charingthay, 
Carlos, Clarelou, Chelfish, Chippers, Ca-ira, Chippie, 
Chiria, Cigarette, Cherry-cheeks, Chicot, Coryanthes, 
Chinka, Cantiniere, Cwrwda, Corrib, Colepark, Carnar- 
von, Cheyne, Chinchin, Corbiniere, Coalpan, Dodpoller, 
Dumnorix, Doune, Daxy, Dorothee, Derfla, Duquessa, 
Dainty Duchess, Doge, Daddy, Donnetta, Dignity, Dun- 
more, Darekil, Dale, Donna, Dinah, Driscoll, Doveton, 
Dear-one, Dante, Dearthing, Diogenes, Doma, Enos, 
ya, Ensham, Elleville, Eastwind, Edina, Eliot, Ethna, 
Evelyn, Ethie, Etteragram, Evilo, Fog, Fern, Florence, 
Fidelia, Florodora, Floss-silk, Frisquet, Firefly, Flosager, 
Fortiter, Fulmarno, Ferret, Freda, Fiora, Francis, Flare, 
Fulwood, Gasco, Glenmalure, Guppy, Glynn, Gopher, 
Grey s, Goldengirl, Grumgrizzly, Golomine, Golo, 
Gollywog, Gatebell, Griselda, Glevum, Hati, Hazelnut, 
Herr-oil, Hoopoe, Howitzer, Hawkley, Horsa, Hittite, 
Hartoffska, Heath, Hazel-well, Harkit, Humber, Hope- 
itsright, Hibernia, Honolulu-loo, Hudor, Hadith, Hook, 
Inverloddon, Ignota, Jacko, Jag, Jaelsee, Joblinski, Joker, 
Janus, Kamsin, Kamoral, Keys, King-cole, Kooc, Kipper, 
Kathbaron, Kinghawkes, Keewee, Katinka, Ki-wi, Ko, 


Kempsey, Kingsan, Lutra, Lamlash, Lengthington, 
Links, Lhasa, Libussa, Lannie, Louise, Lady-bower, 
Lulu, Leep, Lorraine, Mother-bunch, Manor, Mavour- 
neen, Monazite, Mourino, Munshi-ji, Massareene, Mig- 
gins, Marion, Midge, Messalina, Melisande, Mars, 
Minatur, Mascotte, Mummer, Minorca, Marie, Macaudax, 
M.L.H., Moremie, Mingo, Mahtal, Mudjekeewis, Madju, 
Nacnud, Nigger, Nibs, Nimble, Naerc, Novice, Nelto, 
Ortowin, Oh-girls, Oh-there, Oku, Ovalina, Orion, Owlet, 
Owen, Olea, Osoesi, Pacdam, Pegunhere, Paddy, Petite, 
Pollywaddles, Pongo, Punjab, Pixie, Peverel, Pop, Paris, 
Pearl, Port-gregg, Park, Piccino, Pluto, Polmood, Pen- 
guin, Peugeot, Poop, Pongkyle, Primavera, Pompom, 
Queerlock, Quixote, Rumtifoo, Ronpu, Rock, Regina, 
R.G.A., Robin, Revlos, Raven, Roy, Roma, Roehampton, 


Double Acrostic No. Il 
(Thirteenth Series) 


To-day this little prince will celebrate 
His birthday ; but as we pronounce his name 
We do not seem to think upon the same,’ 
Musing on one who was called Good and Great. 


. From here come hats we wear in summer-time. 
Much talk about canal in that same clime. 

. To the uprights this adjective may be 
Applied. If he were less, Serene he'd be. 

: Famed watering-place on Devon's northern shore, 
Not far from Lorna Doone's great wild Exinoor. 
Deduct last letter and 'twill fit the more. 

. Emblem of utter grief. She stands “all tears,’ 
And as a fountain oft in stone appears. 

- Famed for its cliffs, and likewise for its cheeses, 
The sight of each in different manner pleases. 

. An evil spirit of Arabian days 
And Nights—but often spelt in other ways. 


ae 
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Remus, Sheward, She, Serapion, Stodgy, Skerry, Sophia,. 
Splendide, Sunbeam, Shamrock, Solver, Seastar, Spe- 
ranza, Silver-fox, Smart, Seeker, Scraps, Snibbets, 
Square, Snipe, Supercargo, Sandow, Scafell, Stede, 
Sivart, Sherkolmes, Salmon, Southoe, Senga, Speedwell, 
Snipper, St. Quentin, Sturford, Sa, Teufel, Tallyho, 
Tiptilted, Tangley, Torpedo, Tadpole, Tina, Troloss, 
Talfourd, Tamworth, Tiballak, Tobias-john, Truth, Toby, 
Tax, Trilby, Telephone, Tootles, Three-tricks, Tipwit, 
Titmouse, Tinmar, Taffy, Talbot, Usher, Veronique, 
Victor, Virginian, We-two, Weazel, Whittington, Work- 
itout, Weel, Waxsteed, Wozzleite, Wild-walker, Where- 
isit, Wicwaka, Wimbledon, What-ho, Winifred, Wynell, 
Wild-violet, Wyvern, Wellington, Wensleydale, Wal- 
neerg, Wyst, Wildman, Waughtauk, Wizard, Wasp, 
Xit, Xam, Yeliab, Yoko, Yasmar, Yma, Yamay, Ynno- 
cencia, Yellow, Zimmy, Zingari, Zephyrine, Zarinda, 
Zarabin, Zamzam, and two without pseudonyms frony 
Bekesbourne and Loch Ryan. 


‘‘Dumnorix "’ is advised to revise carefully, for her 
duplicate contained a very singular slip, undo" instead 
of “unicorn.” 

Type-written answers to Nos. 8 and 9 without pseu- 
donyms or indication have been received. They may 
have come from ‘‘ Alnwick.’’ 

“ Benz "' is credited with answer to No. 6, and he and 
others are advised that errors must happen if they do not 
put their pseudonyms at the top as required by the rule. 
The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 6 was 
received fram ‘‘Nacnud"’ nor to No. 5 from “ Firefly,” 
that ‘‘ Penguin "’ had ‘‘idle”’ instead of ‘ ignorance’” im 
No. 5, that “Salmon's’’ and “ Weazel’s’ answers: to 
No, 6 arrived too late, and that ‘‘Doveton"’ put 
““N——O"’ simply for the third light in No. 6. 

* Poop "' is advised to look for his nom-de-plume more 
carefully in list of answers to No. 6. 


TWELFTH SERIES 


The first and second prizes are united and divided 
equally between ‘‘ Caldan"’ and * Pongo,'’ who receive 
£4. each. They sent in ‘Banal, Laban, Alban.’ 
“ Freda ’'' won the third prize, but cannot take it as she 
won one in the Tenth Series in this year. The third 
prize, £2, goes to ‘‘Square,’’ who sent ‘“ Leviathan,” 
te, Levi and St. Athan (a Welsh saint). ‘Caldan’’ 
and ‘‘Pongo”’ cannot win another prize this year, but 
can try for any next year. 

The real names and addresses are: ‘‘ Caldan,"’ A. O. 
Daniel, Cheam, Surrey; ‘ Pongo,’’ Mrs. A. D. Clark, 
59, Norton Road, Hove; ‘‘ Square,’' G. T. Godfrey- 
Faussett, 11, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


ord Rosebery’s speech the other day at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Scottish 
Corporation contained at least one item of 
interest to golfers, or at least to those who are 
interested in the game’s history. ‘ Secretary 
Cecil,” he said, “in 1567 had returns taken of 
the aliens inhabiting the metropolis. . . . 
There were 512 Frenchmen, 2,993 Dutchmen, 
and 36 Scotsmen.” 


Fr 


golfers the interest of this piece of 
statistics lies in this, that the Blackheath 


s THE NINTH GREEN—ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


Golf Club was founded in 1608, only forty-one 
years later, and has had a continuous history 
ever since, whereas the oldest surviving 
Scottish club was not founded till 1735, 127 
years later. Granting that the accession of 
James I. in 1603 must have considerably 
increased the Scottish element in the metro- 
polis the number of resident Scotsmen in 
London even in 1608, when the Blackheath 
club was founded, must have been very small, 
and Lord Rosebery’s statistics might almost 
be held to favour the view that the game is 
of continental origin. Many people hold that 
golf came here from Holland, and if there 
were nearly 3,000 Dutchmen in London in 
1567 and only thirty-six Scotsmen, and there 
was golf at Blackheath forty-one years later, 
how are we to be sure that it was not intro- 
duced into England and supported mainly by 
the Dutch merchants resident in London? 
Then at the same period there were 512 
Frenchmen, and two centuries later, when the 
Royal and Ancient Club was hardly in its 
teens, we find a London firm of wine mer- 
chants exporting golf clubs and balls to a 
French client in Bordeaux. 


ll this is very disquieting to the Scot who 
patriotically believes that golf is a Scot- 
tish creation. The records of the Blackheath 
club were unfortunately destroyed by fire 
about 150 years ago, and their loss is inesti- 
mable to the golfing historian. A list even of 
the names of the early members of the club 
would throw a flood of light on much of the 
game’s history that must remain matter of 
conjecture. 


O! course, it is not ta be supposed because 

the Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Society, 
the oldest of Scottish clubs having a recorded 
history and still surviving, was not founded 
ull 1735, 127 years after the Blackheath Golf 
Club, that there were no golfing societies in 
Scotland before it. Golf was popular in Scot- 


land in 1457, so much so that in that year an 
Act of Parliament was passed to suppress it 
since the people were so addicted to it that 
they were forsaking the practice’ of archery 
and arms to the detriment of ‘the common 
gude of the realme and defense thereof,” and 
later the Church was always at war with the 
game because it was found to interfere with 
attendance at public worship. 


oubtless the Scottish golfers had their 

clubs and societies at and before the 
foundation of 
the Black- 
heath club. 
The — sudden 
break in the 
continuity of 
the game’s 
Scottish _ his- 
lory was due 
to the Refor- 
mation. The 
reformers 
looked with a 
sour eye on 
all sport, and 
it is easy to 
understand 
how golfing 
societies were 
broken up 
amid the turmoils of that distracted period. 
It was not till after the ’45 and the country 
had begun to settle down from civil and 
religious strife that the golfers got together 
again and new clubs were formed in the 
various centres. 


lasgow has done so much for the cause of 
municipal] golf that the announcement that 
the authorities have decided to transform an 
ancient golf course into a municipal cemetery 
need not excite any alarm. The golfers are 
to be accommodated elsewhere. But the 
incident sup- 
plies another 
instance of the 
curious con- 
nection that 
has always 
subsisted 
between golf 
and_sepulture. 
One of the 
oldest rules 
ordains that 
“bones lying 
within a club 
length of the 
ball may be 
removed,” 
which shows 
that in the old 
days bones 
were quite common golfing obstacles, and this 
is not surprising when one considers that the 
links by the seashore must have been the 
scene of many battles, duels, and murders. 


THE THIRD 


ut a still more curious fact is that golf was 
played in the olden times in church- 
yards, and one of the earliest references to 
the_game occurs in this connection. In 1612 
two gentlemen were convicted at Aberdeen 
of playing a ballin St. Nicholas’s churchyard 
against ‘the wall of the church, and shortly 
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afier a lady was summoned before the Kirk 
Session for teaching her son to play golf in 
the ‘toon’s kirkyard” on a Sunday. ‘The 
churchyard in those days was apparently not 
the enclosed area we are now accustomed to 
but was something in the nature of a common, 
since we learn that it was there that strolling 
players and menageries put up. 


here are also many expressions used in 

golf which suggest a comparison between 
a game of golf and the course of human life. 
“To lie dead,” “to hole out,” and similar 
expressions have often provided pegs for the 
golfing moralist and punster :— 


In Gowf and Life we play our ‘oor, 
We flee or creep frae tee to pin ; 
In Life and Gowf, in shine and shoor, 
Wi’ you before and me behin’, 
Or me before and you behin’, 
We follow Fortune’s jenkin’ ba’ 
To end abreist as we begin, 
And ae sma’ hole may haud the twa. 
arry Vardon has written a book on golf 
which will be published in the spring 
by Methuen and Co. The title of the book is 


to be The Complete Golfer. 


N uch interest has been displayed in the 

competition for the Army Golf Challenge 
Cup tournament which was instituted this 
year. The trophy is played for by teams re- 
presenting the various regiments. In the 
semi-final at Muirfield the 2nd Highland 
Light Infantry defeated the Black Watch, 
and the final now lies between them and 
the Corps Artillery (1st Army Corps). 


he /rish Field tells the following: An old 
gentleman, travelling in the same car- 
riage with a party of “golf lunatics” on a 
certain Irish railway—best nameless—becom- 
ing somewhat weary of their (to him) unin- 
telligible jargon, as time wore on quitted the 
carriage with the following commentary : 
“Well, I’ve heard of ‘ housemaid’s knee’ and 
‘tennis elbow,’ ‘bicycle face’ and. ‘ motor 
mania,’ but ‘ golf jaw’ beats them all.” 


GREEN—ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


(rc of the most attractive of continental 

golf resorts, especially in the winter 
months, is the pretty little town of St. Jean de. 
Luz, which lies in the south-east corner of 
the Bay of Biscay. Although it is only about 
ten miles from Biarritz St. Jean is more 
sheltered, and its climate is therefore milder 
than its more fashionable neighbour. It is 
also quieter and cheaper. The golf course is 
of nine holes, and is situated on a high table- 
land overlooking the bay and command- 
ing charming views of the Pyrenees. 


THE TATLER 


Lonpon. 
y DEAR GooD PRISCILLA,—A thousand 
thanks for your invitation, which, 
indeed, I would have accep‘ed but for two 
reasons—one is that I have had the mis- 
fortune to sprain my ankle and the other 
that Tom is on his way back from 
West Africa and expects to arrive 
on Christmas Eve. Last year I 
enjoyed a perfectly unique Christ- 
mas in Scotland, for my boxes were 
snowed up on the way and there 
was an alarm of fire on the night 
of Christmas Eve. Before it was 
discovered to be false I had run the 
whole length of the corridor in the 
dark in my stockinged feet and 
suffered tortures by reason of a 
trophy on which the words, “A 
Merry Christmas,’ had been em- 
broidered in holly leaves and that 
had dropped from its place on the 
wall. It was a genuine old-fashioned - 
Christmas, too, with a Yule log 
which put the fire out and local 
“waits” who made night hideous. 
At the earnest desire of our host 
we donned costumes of the Stuart 
period, the men one had been dis- 
posed to like in shooting costume 
presenting. direful spectacles with 
clusters of golden curls framing 
their manly countenances and 
falling over. their shoulders. 

To give me an air of semi-in- 
validism I have had a little négligé 
sac made of point de Venise and 
lined with white chiffon. It is cut 
up at either side and edged with 
two or three little superposed frills 
of Valenciennes lace headed with a 
very narrow border of ermine and 
laced together with silver cords 
finished with tassels. The sleeves, 
which are very wide and hanging, 
are bordered with lace and fur in 
the same manner, and there is no 
denying the fact that it is very chic 
and altogether becoming. I wear 
it with a simple little dinner gown 
of pale blue crépe de chine made 
with a full 4é4é bodice and deep 
soft satin ceinture, and though there 
is really no reason for the xégligé 
at all it gives me a sense of being 
hors de combat when \ am con- 
veyed down to dinner on a kind of 
carrying chair. A very pretty even- 
ing frock which came to dinner 
with me a day or so ago was in 


pink chiffon gathered round the 
hips and almost entirely covered 
with a scroll pattern of little ruches of 
soft pink satin edged with tiny crystal 
beads. One reads of people taking years 


to write a book or build a church, but I 
am sure the sewing of those beads on the 


in the Home 


ruches in question must have taken the 
unfortunate cowturzére something like a life- 
time. The bodice was a very simple affair, 
composed of a wide fichu of pink chiffon 
adorned with three frills of lace, which was 
crossed in front and tucked into the deep- 


A REDFERN CREATION 


In pink muslin trimmed with Alengon lace and small pink roses 


shaded pink satin ceinture behind. A great 
pink velvet rose, sparkling with crystal dew- 
drops, was posed just in the front, and the 
sleeves were fashioned of frills of lace crossing 
each other on the outside. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


If you want something really smart in 
which to pay your visits in the afternoon jlet 
me order a velvet gown for you trimmed with 
fur, You can certainly not wear anything 
which is more obviously @ /a mode, and I 
promise to choose one which shall arouse 
envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness in the breasts of 
your dearest friends. I have seen 
some lovely examples of this genre 
lately, but they are not all suitable 
for country wear. One was of a 
dull blue shade known as d/eu 
ancten with a plain skirt put into 
narrow pleats at the hips and 
simply trimmed with a band of 
découpé chinchilla about 5 or 6 in. 
above the hem. The corsage was 
rucked down the centre, and below 
a little V-shaped yoke were two 
crossed and shaped bands of white 


cloth adorned with narrow blue 
galon and embroidered in_ silver, 


being caught on either side with a 
large silver button. The sleeves 
were fashioned of three little Aoz/s 
finished with frills of lace, and a 
beautiful paletot of chinchilla fur 
trimmed with lace was designed to 
wear with it. You will, however, 
tell me, and with reason, that you 
require something a_ little more 
practical and less ornate than a 
gown of this description. In my 
mind’s eye I have evolved one of 
silver-grey velours made with a 
little bolero trimmed with bands of 
the fur, the skirt being cut up at 
the side over a kind of pleated 
under skirt and outlined with chin- 
chilla. 1 shall, however, reserve 
further details until I hear from 
you. 

A really smart woman I| know is 
having a new gown made of 
amethyst faced cloth trimmed with 
satin ribbon, and let alone the fact 
that that particular colour is haw/e 
chic there is every reason to sup- 
pose that numbers of people will 
follow her example. It is a colour 
which most people can wear 
without looking all the colours of 
the rainbow although it is rather 
cold in appearance. For my own 
part I always make a point of 
avoiding the colours that everyone 
can wear just as one would avoid 
the plague as the demand for them 
grows apace, and the result is that 
one meets them under every con- 
dition and I might add at every 
price. The rapidity with which one’s most 
select fashions are copied is nothing short of 
astonishing and, I might add, not a little 
humiliating to one’s vanity as well.—Yours, 
DELAMIRA, 


Reutlinger 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


he fashion of wearing peacocks’ feathers 
both in the hat and hair grows apace. 
Alltrace of the erstwhile popular superstition 
that the peacock’s feather brings bad luck 
seems to have utterly disappeared, and the 
most fashionable women in Paris are adopt- 
ing it with enthusiasm. A very smart toilette 
consisted of a 
velvet bolero and 
skirt in a black 
and blue check 
with a very 
narrow simu- 
lated waistcoat 
of tan cloth and 
a tan felt hat 
trimmed — with 
blue velvet and 
a couple of wav- 


ing peacock’s 
feathers. 
~ SS 


It is almost 
worth while be- 
ing an invalid to 
realise the com- 


fort of the a apapTA” ADJUSTABLE 
“ Adapta” ad- 
justable table 


manufactured 

and patented by J. Foot and Son, 171, New 
Bond Street, W. We all have to anticipate 
some time or other when we shall be ‘laid 
up,” and the inconveniences attendant on 
such a period, when naturally our nerves are 
in a condition of upset and we are inclined to 
be irritable as regards 
trifles, are miti- gated to an 
almost incon- ceivable de- 
gree by the table in ques- 


SKATING GOWN 


Of dahlia-red cloth trimmed with ermine 


tion. The discomfort of balancing a tray 


on one’s lap when taking meals in bed is 
entirely done away with as it does not even 
touch the bed clothes but stands rigidly over 
them, leaving the patient perfectly free. 
Another use to which it can be put is as 
a book rest, for the pleasure of a quiet read 


in bed can be enjoyed without the least 
fatigue, and again it can be arranged as a 
back rest when “ sitting up.” It can easily be 
adjusted or taken to pieces and has no com- 
plicated mechanism to get out of order, wnile 
it is built upon castors and so can be wheeled 
about without noise. It is not, however, 
necessary for the sick room only as it can be 
used for a work or writing table, music stand, 
card table, and in many other ways as well. 

The “ Literary” adjustable chair is 
another delightful article manufactured 
by J. Foot and Son. It is not only 
intended to afford the best support for 
the body during mental activity, but it 
provides a convenient writing place as 
well as the means for keeping at hand 
several books for comparison or reference as 
well as writing materials. The back is easily 
adjusted, and it can be changed from a work 
chair into a reclining chair without the least 
trouble. 


S35 “ 


Last week, in answer to many requests 
from her sex in the north, Mrs. Pomeroy 
opened her new rooms for elecirolysis and 
hygienic face massage at 206, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. The rooms are as pretty 
and homelike as those in London, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Birmingham, Cape Town, and 
Johannesburg, being carried out with subdued 
blue walls, rose-pink curtains, and a_ soft 
moss-green Carpet. 

Everything is as_ scrupulously clean, 
daintily spotless, and perfectly appointed as it 
well can be, and as usual Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
magnetic personality, charm, and thorough- 
ness have created her 
assistants an enthusiastic devotion 
to their work, each one having 
been instructed personally by 
herself. 

Mrs. Pomeroy herself is staying 
in the city at present, and she can 
be consulted freelof charge between 
ten and five each day except 
Saturday, when her hours are 
from ten till two. 


among 
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Among the useful Yuletide gifts the Christ- 
mas parcels from the White House, Portrush, 
Ireland (proprietors, Hamilton and Co.), are 
always popular. They are packed securely 
and attractively. and you have only to choose 
a parcel according to your means from those 
at 2s. 6d. each up to 210s. to have all further 
trouble taken off 
your 
Those at 2s. 6d. 
contain half- 
a-dozen ladies’ 
assorted em- 
broidered and 
fancy handker- 
chiefs; others 
contain doyleys, 
hat pins, jewel- 


lery, towels, 
books, aprons, 
and  what- not 


all carefully 
selected. 

The contents 
of one of the 5s. 


parcels is’ one 
TABLE “LITERARY " ADJUSTABLE CHAIR dozen hem- 
stitched or tape- 
At Messrs. J. Foot & Son's ss 
bordered linen 


handkerchiefs 
for lady or gentleman, while another contains 
two handsome hem-stitched linen towels, and 
a third a hem-stitched and hand-embroidered 
linen tea cloth, size 32 by 32 in., while ina 
fourth there*is a Connemara marble and 
silver brooch, a Connemara marble and silver 
pendant, and a Connemara marble hat pin. 
The other prices are 7s. 6d., tos. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
15S., 21S., 42S., 63S., 84s., 105s., and 210s, 


DINNER DRESS FOR A DEBUTANTE 


Of white soft satin trimmed with lace motifs and flowers 


hands, ° 
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MODERN OAK CHAIR 
Copy of fine late seventeenth-century style 


By permission of Messrs, Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall 


Where Collecting Ends.—A good deal 
has been written concerning the collection of 
old furniture, and a man needs a long purse 
to keep pace with the prices that some of the 
most-sought-after styles of furniture bring 
under the hammer. The outer world was 
astounded to read of two Chippendale chairs 
bringing £11,000 at Christie’s. There would 
seem to be no end to collecting unlessjit be 
somewhere perilously near the workhouse. 
Genuine antique furniture is getting scarcer 
every day, nor, if the truth be told, is it at 
all necessary to furnish an artistic house 
throughout with antique specimens. 


Modern Replicas. — 
Old-established firms with 
a reputation behind them 
can produce modern re- 
plicas made after excellent 
designs of old styles. The 
average man of culture and 
leisure may not have the oppor- 
tunity to search high and low for 
choice specimens of the style he 
has set his heart upon. It is 
only the millionaire who can 
afford an original by Millet or 
Meissonier ; most of us have to 
be content with an engraving 
after one of these masters. The 
national collections when the 
originals are unprocurable are 
glad to have plaster casts from the antique. 
Provided, therefore, that the original specimen 
of furniture selected is a fine example the 
most careful modern copy cannot be said to 
be inartistic. 


L’Art Nouveau.—The striving after origi- 
nality in modern design, both in furniture, 
metalwork, and interior decoration, has re- 
sulted in a most painful exhibition of inept 
caricatures which fulfil no purpose but to drive 
the young designer who has not lost his 
sense of the ludicrous back to the old masters 
of his craft. Even Chippendale in the middle 
of the eighteenth century found that nearly 
all the designs for furniture had been used. 


DINING-ROOM TABLE 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


He is the most masterly adapter that the 
world of cabinet-making has ever seen. He 
took the cabriole legs and the claw-and-ball 
feet of the Dutch chair that had become accli- 
matised under Queen Anne, he plagiarised the 
ribbon pattern of the Louis Seize period, he 
snatched elaborate interlacings from Chinese 
models for his fretwork, and the result is 
Chippendale. So much for originality in 
these latter days. But modern cabinetmakers 
must live, and until a new Chippendale arises 
who can almost create a style of his own it is 
wise to eschew the more sensational attempts 
at originality which, like a very pronounced 
shape of hat, are in vogue for a season and 
then heard of no more. Style in furniture to 
be of any lasting value must be of natural 
development. 


In the Style of the Stuarts.—We illustrate 
examples of chairs that have been carefully 
reproduced in every detail by competent work- 
men from originals especially selected by 
reason of their typical character. The con- 
noisseur might offer the objection that they 
lacked the ‘ feeling” of the models. This 
might be true where the information had been 
imparted beforehand that they were replicas. 
They are made as copies, to be sold as copies, 
and to be bought as copies. If a collector’s 
price were paid for them after they had 
received at the hands of the expert ‘ faker” 
all the signs of wear, and ripened like port in 
the chemist’s laboratory into a fine old age, 
it is not unlikely that the same critic would 
impart the necessary ‘‘ feeling” to them. This 
so-called love for the old work is very often— 
we do not, of course, speak of the born col- 
lector—nothing other than a mental attitude. 


IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 


By perinission of Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall 


The Much-abused Eighteenth Century.— 
It has been the fashion for nineteenth-century 
writers to throw stones at the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its literature, its art, and its manners. 
But the great glass house, the Crystal Palace, 
when erected in Hyde Park for the Exhibition 
of 1851, held crowded beneath it more feeble- 
ness in art than the whole of the previous 
century produced... The eighteenth century 
gave us the period of Queen Anne with its 
really fine and most characteristically English 
furniture. It produced Chippendale, whose 
furniture caused continental makers, for the 
first time, to turn to England for new styles, 
while Heppelwhite, Ince, Mayhew, the brothers 
Adam, Manwaring, and a crowd of other well- 
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MODERN OAK CHAIR WITH CANE 
SEAT AND BACK 


Copied from fine example, late Stuart period 


By permission of Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall 


known men carried on the traditions culmi- 


nating in Sheraton. The dawn of the age of 
machinery seems to have suddenly put a stop 
to fine work, but in spirit the twentieth cen- 
tury is now returning to where the eighteenth- 
century makers leave off. The nineteenth 
century is practically a hiatus in the develop- 
ment of furniture. 


Queen Anne and Early Georgian Styles. 
—For bedsteads, toilet mirrors, bureaux, 
chests of drawers, and chairs the simple lines 
of the early and middle eighteenth century 
are eminently suitable for the dimensions 
and the character of the 
modern house. The best 
makers are reverting to 
these models in walnut, in 
oak, and in mahogany 
with results finely balanced 
and of pleasing appearance. New 
touches are being added, and the 
homely simplicity of this strik- 
ingly-restrained English period 
is retained, nor are signs wanting 
to show that in this direction of 
naturally progressive, and conse- 
quently lasting, development the 
fine traditions of furniture will 
be carried on. 


The Elizabethan Table— 
In the days of Gloriana when 
men dreamed of the gold of the New 
World and when Drake came home after a 
buccaneering voyage with plunder worth half 
a million the use of luxurious furniture of 
stately dimensions grew apace. Massive 
sideboards and beds of titanic proportions 
have come down tous. In keeping with the 
spacious hall is the oak table of the period 
too sturdy to groan beneath the sirloins of 
beef and good provender spread on it. We 
illustrate a fine modern table of Elizabethan 
style. A slight departure in the stretcher has 
been made from the old model, but the inter- 
laced strap-work is in the manner of Tudor 
carving three centuries before the cabinet- 
maker heard the hum of machinery. A. H. 


